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THE PRESENT PANIC. 


Tue Directors of the Bank of England on the 


8th of last month raised their rate of discount to 
six percent. On the 12th they advanced it to 
seven per cent.; on the 19th, they made another 
advance to eight per cent. 

Consols, before the first of these changes, sold 
fur 903. Upon the occurrence of the second 
alteration they were reduced to 87%, although, at 
the date of the third they had risen to 87], show- 
ing a fall of 2} to 2}. 

The alteration was equal to nearly twenty 
millious on the gross amount of the national debt. 
Railway property, and other shares, experienced a 
much larger fall. The reduction in the price of 
produce was also, we believe, equal to that sum. 
Altogether, the three movements represented a 
depression in property and shares of sixty millions. 
That depreciation was not realised. Everybody 
did not sell everything to some other person for 
some other article ; and therefore the loss was not 
realised in hard cash; but those who have balanced 
their affairs realise it in figures, 

The commercial currency of the country is 
generally represented as two hundred and fifty 
millions, or thereby. If we reckon the discounts 
at only twenty millions a month, the advance being 
two and a-half per cent. on the best of bills, the 
extra payment by acceptors, and the gain to dis- 
counters, on one month’s transactions, assuming 
the average duration of bills to be three months, 

is one hundred and twenty-five thousand pounds ; 
and this monthly tax will continue until the rate 
be again reduced; but five and a-half per cent is 


an unseemly minimum to start from, although that | 


was the foundation on which these sdeeneén were | 
_ rangement in our financial relations with the East. 


built. 
Kight per cent. has not been previously charged | 
in the Bank of England for discounts since 1847. 


individuals who were engaged in commercial risks 
and transactions in 1847, can ever forget the 
pressure of that year. Now, as then, we read in 
the journals of the bullionists that two or three 
per cent. can make no difference to solvent firms ; 
and those that are unsound should be tripped up. 








The calculation has an important omission. The 
advance of discount is not more an evil in itself 
than the shadow of greater evil to come. It 
foretells a pressure for money at any price, and also 
the present want of money. Discount is ‘raised 
at the Bank in order to prevent the withdrawal of 
money. For the same reason indifferent bills are 








| them may have been richly solvent, 


rejected, and loans are reduced. Every commercial 
man knows the entire secret of turning the screw. 
The unsound houses give way, but without much 
inquiry why they become unsound. Many of 
until one 
correspondent after another slipped out of mer- 
cantile existence to begin the world afresh, until 
one disappointment after another compelled them 
to sacrifice goods much beneath their cost ; and 
when to these losses was added the grand loss of 
winding-up in the most disadvantageous circum- 
stances they were made shockingly unsound. 

The rich do not become richer in a crisis, so 
much from the advance in the rate of discounts 
as from the stoppage of discounts, and the conse- 
quent gatherings out of wrecks. The storm 
enriches them at a terrible cost to the nation ; 
but the causes of storms are still upheld by the 
nation. 

All currency reformers admit that the present 
crisis arose in some measure out of the circle of our 
legislation. The Indian mutiny caused a disar- 


The astonishment on this subject is not that em- 


_ barrassinent should be experienced, but that it 


It was then only taken for one mouth, and led to | 


the suspension of the Bank Charter Act, after 
many men had been ruined for ever. Very few 


i 
i 
] 
| 


should be so small. As the cloud in the east 


assumed blackness and darkness, another came up 


Affairs in the United States 
20 


from the west. 
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had evinced sickly symptoms for some time. Six 
months ago the monied people in that republic 
talked of straitened times. Gradually business 
became worse. LEarly in August one large mone- 
tary concern in Ohio closed its doors. Day by day 
afterwards other smaller establishments did just the 
same thing. Then it was discovered that many 


THE AMERICAN 


SUSPENSIONS. 





chants, who were the means of exchange between 
this and that country, were seized by the general 


epidemic. The retailers, who were their customers, 


public companies had lived upon accounts doctored — 


in a very vicious way. Creditors had drawn in- 
terests, and proprietors had received dividends, 
from works that had never made earnings, or had 
incomes very much beneath the sums distributed 
by them. 
dends and interest, which were added to capital 
virtually. That adding to capital belongs to an 
objectionable phraseology, It means an addition 


to debt, or a subtraction from substance, and has . 


no other reference to capital than its destruction. 
The creditors and shareholders of these companics 
did not examine the accounts with care so Jong as 
they received good returns. No way exists of 
cheating people so easily as by pretending to make 
fortunes for them. No matter whether the pre- 
tence be that of a gipsy woman, a Leeds herbalist, 
or a railway director, the capitalist is caught, or the 
right cook is netted, both by the same sweet delusion. 
The borrowing powers of the United States’ com- 
panies appear to have been equal to their powers 
of catching loans. They were allowed to borrow 
while anybody remained willing to lend; and they 
might have gone on for the century if their ser- 
vants had been honest in other matters ; but beforea 
secretary has learned to cook one account, it is 
probable that he may have been taught to cock 
another. Thus defalcations and deficiencies ap- 
peared in the States, as they have been discovered 
out of them. Their existence induced people who 
lad money to examine statements and returns care- 
fully before they parted with farther supplies. 
‘That was inconvenient, as a large portion of these 
companies’ debts was afloat in short-dated bills and 
bonds. Their notes ceased to be met, and the 
bubbles burst—another technical term, meaning 
that the truth was told. 

When these discoveries were made it was also 
found that a large part of the bonds and shares of 
the United States’ companies was held in this 
country. The amount has been estimated at 
seventy to eighty millions sterling. Some of these 
investments are good, others bad, and a portion in- 
different ; but the lot at present is not worth more 
than one-fourth of its original value, and even upon 
that balance little or no dividend will be paid for 
some time. A large capital was thus at once 
thrust aside, and an annual payment of four to five 
millions ceased. 

The dealers in the United States belonged to 
nearly all professions; we mean the dealers in 
these shares and stocks. The frenzy has been 
rather more genera! there, in the present vear, than 

was herein 1845. Scrip has been eagerly 
sought at a premium. Shares have become the 
object of men and women’s ambition. 


The managers borrowed to pay divi-— 


'facturers and merchants closed. 





The mer- | 


fell into the plague. ‘The farmers who bought 
from the retailers yielded to its influences. ‘All 
the world, hastening to be rich, discovered suddenly 
that three-fourths of thea were something worse 
than poor. 

During the currency of September a number of 
banking companies stopped fpayment, accompanied 
by many commercial men. In the first week of 
October «ll the banks of Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Rhode island, and some other places, refused to 
pay their notes in bullion, and many more manu- 
In the second 
week the banks of Bosion and New York sus. 
pended the payment of their notes in a hurricane 
of stoppages by other coacerns. The crisis pro- 
bably reached its climax from the 17th to the 21st 
October, and by the latter day the United States 
may be supposed, as a gencral fact, to have sus- 
pended payments in bullion. 

An ingenious distiuction is drawn between 
a stoppage and a suspension by bankers in 
the west. A man, or for that matter, a woman 
either, calls with a bundle of its notes at a bank, 
and asks cash. “Sir,” or “ Ma‘’am,” says the 
cashier, “we are suspended.’ ‘ What’s that?” 
asks the holder. ‘“ Well, it’s this; the managers 
have agreed not to pay notes for a while, yet.” 
“Then you are stopped, are you?’ “ No, not 
so bad as that, cither; we're only suspended!” 
“ But isn’t that ‘stopped??” “No, that it isn’t, 
then, for we are open to pay deposits in our own 


notes.” ‘And you are closed to pay these same 
notes, you are.” Well, I guess that same idea’s 
a fact.” ‘ You cannot say when your suspension 


will stop.’’ ‘Can’t say, yet a while; may be one 
year, p’raps two—they say in Pennsylvania, three.” 
“There’s a rather disagreeable fix; will nobody 
give nothing for these suspended notes ?” and the 
obliging cashier directs the holder to the bank’s 
friend, or his friend round the corner, or in the 
Shades, who knows all the circumstances, and 
buys at one-half, one-third, or one-fourth of par, 
as the case may be, and pays out of the bullion 
left in the coffers of the “ institution.” 

A gentleman calls on the cashier to pay 
Bircliem on Clyne, at three mouths, due that day, 
for one thousand, ‘ Very good,” says the offi- 
cial, “the dollars, if you please.” ‘ Here they 
are; run them over—you find a thousand.” 
“Them’s notes, however; and we throw out 
notes here.” ‘ May be, friend, but them’s your 
own notes—all, and they’re good here, I guess.” 
“Well, and I guess not, friend, we're sus- 
pended.” “You don’t mean to say that you 
don’t mean to take your promises to pay in pay- 
ment of my promise to pay?” “Just mean this, 
that for this here note of your’n, 1 wants one 
thousand dollars!” “And you can’t get, and 
will want them, until you pass your’n notes—- 
them due notes, there.” ‘Then we protest, and 
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“And L protest, and your 
notes “That’s another matter, friend; 
we're bankers, and we're suspended.” “ Well, 
this here is the strangest thing in creation; here 
are your notes that you can’t pay, and you're sus- 
pended. Hlere’s my note that | can't pay, be- 
cause you won’t pay, and I’m stopped.” “ That’s 
as like the truth as can be drawn, friend; you 
bring bullion, or we’l! protest.’ 

In any civilised country the idea of a banker's 
uspension, witheut the order, or protection of the 
Government, would be considered the most out- 
rageous course imaginable; unless in definite sus- 
pension with closed doors ; but the United States 
are over-Civilised. They have gone a-head so fast 
that they have shot past civilisation, and must 
come back again. ‘The commercial state of the 
Republic is without parallel or precedent in modern 
times. Famine has not swept over the land from 
destroyed harvests. Floods or frosts have not 
rendered the cotton fields a blank for the season. 
Labour is not pressed and squeezed in a corner to 
its last shift for life. Nothing more than man’s 
extravagant errors and follies have destroyed its in- 
dustry and wasted its property; for the United 
States are at present full of idle men and starving 
families. 

Our currency laws and our legislature can have 

had no influence over these events, from which, 
naturally and necessarily, our manufacturers and 
merchants must have lost money. This may not 
even be altogether a true statement, but it is di- 
rectly true. No laws, however perfect, can pro- 
tect men from their own credulity and cupidity ; 
but now, when one evil has been done, one series 
of losses have been incurred, our laws come and 
make them twain, or multip'y them into many 
parts. 
The goods sent from this country to the United 
States are to the extent of six millions, probably, 
not paid; tothe extent of four never may be paid; 
but the gross amounts have been drawn for, and 
have to be refunded. ‘The produce shipped to 
this country from the States has also been drawn 
upon, and unless our merchants are also geuerally 
obliged to stop payment, the bills will be met. 
Necessarily, therefore, bullion will be exported 
from this country, for this produce—however it be 
obtained, and almost at whatever cost. 

In the States, as in all other countries during a 
panic, bargains may be obtained for money; and 
the exportation of bullion to realise a profit may 
be stopped by rendering the operation dearer than 
the business can repay; but its exportation to pay 
adebt is a different object, and one that, under 
any circumstances, will be effected. . If, for ex- 
ample, a cotton planter in the United States sends 
forward his cotton direct to Liverpool or London, 
with orders to sell at the price which it will bring, 
aud lodge the proceeds to his credit in the Bank 
of England, that Bank cannot refuse to pack and 
send him gold for the amount, even if the rate of 
discount were ten per cent. ‘That rate may check 


you're stopped.” 
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speculation, and even lower the price of produce 
but it cannot prevent the payment of debts. 

The currency law renders our domestic circula- 
tion liable to derangements by events in any part 
of the wide, wide world. Our paper currency 1s 
a sensitive plant, shrinking before and sympathising 
with suffering in any district of the earth. This 
cosmopolitan currency is the worst that can be 
contrived for us, chiefly by reason of its cosmo- 
politanism. 

The paper currency of England is based upon 
tlie credit of the old country banks, joint-stock and 
private, without any reference to their property — 
if they have any property, which is not always true 
—upon the Government securities with the Bank 
of England, and the bullion in its vaults. The 
paper currency of Scotland is based, up to a fixed 
amount, on the credit, or property, of the several 
banking companies, and, above that amouat, on 
bullion. The same regulations exist in Ireland. 

When the Bank of England raised its discount 
to eight per cent. in 1847, its circulation was one 
and a-half millions beneath the authorised sum. 
That was the number of reserved notes on hand. 
When it adopted the same rate in 1857, its circu- 
lation was three and a-fourth millions under the 
point that it might have reached in accordance 
with law. That was the amount of its reserved 
notes. The Scotch and Irish banks had, probably, 
a similar reserve. The circulation was not pushed, 
therefore, to the fringes of the law. The reason 
is apparent. The Bank of England had private 
deposits amounting to eleven millions on the ]7th 
ultimo. If they had been drawn for on the 19th 
to the extent of four millions, the Bank could not 
have paid them without selling Government secu- 
rities. A margin of notes must always be reserved 
to cover a part of these responsibilities. The 
Scotch and Irish banks are compelled to take the 
same course. 

The withdrawal of bullion from the Bank of 
{ngland had proceeded for three weeks prior to 
the 19th at the rate of one hundred thousand 
pounds daily, over and above all its receipts. If 
this drain had continued for thirty-five-days longer 
the Bank would not have had a reserved note— 
except by reducing the amount of its private or 
public securities. The drain may be continuous 
for any evidence of an opposite character existing 
in public now; and if that be the case, the Bank 
must sell Government securities, or reduce its 
private securities by refusing to discount new paper 
as the old runs off. 

This cumbersome law, maiutained to secure the 
payment of the paper currency in bullion, would 
be quite powerless to effect that object in a panic ; 
but in the meantime, it deprives bankers of free 
action. ‘They must obey its directions, and they 
can no more regulate their own conduct than they 
can rule the seasons of the year. 

The convertibility of a paper currency, as a fact, 
is as impossible as the payment on any given day 
of all the policies on lives insured in this country. 
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The practical convertibilty is gained in France, by 
purchases of bullion by the Bank, at a loss when 
that becomes necessary. The Bank of France has 
paid in the last year a considerable sum for bullion 
to maintain its strength. So, in the same manner, 
our issuers of notes should not only hold themselves 
responsible for their convertibilty ; as they are now 
responsible ; but take upon themselves all the 
charges, and cost, and counselling for that purpose. 

The banking interest are willing to adopt that 
course, with a few exceptions; but the monied in. 
terest—not the vast class who live upon the regular 
returns for their money, either from the geutle- 
manly simplicity of the three per cents, or any 
investment more profitable—but the class, from a 
few large and notorious houses, down to the persons 
who discount bills, and partly pay the proceeds in 
horses or wine; who dabble for money, Lunt for 
bargains, and pass through life in a very irregular 
description of trading,—possess power enough to 
check a reform in this law; either because politi- 
cians are very poor and easily influenced, or very 
rich and slightly interested. 

The pressure of a high rate of discount upon 
profits is often severe. It is easy to say that a 
mercantile house shovld not be put down for two 
and a-half per cent. by those who do not know 
that business in some departments is done for that 
profit; yet the statement has little to do witha 
matter that involves, not only two and a-half per 
cent., but everything. It is not the cost of 
money, but the fear of not obtaining it at any cost, 
which brings distress, idleness, and want among 
the industrial classes, reduces their number, and 
adds all the reductions to that of the dependent, 
who often become the improvident classes. 

If the country must have a fixed quantity of 
bullion on hand, let it be procured, and kept in 
granaries of gold, by those who makea gain of 
circulation. Or, when it has been obtained, let it 
be retained by a tax on its exportation. 

The addition of two and a-half per cent. to the 
rate of discount charged in this country during 
October, was made, not on account of any extra- 
vagant domestic trading, but to check the exporta- 
tion of bullion. It acted, therefore, as a tax of 
two and a-half per cent. upon the exportation of 
some two or three millions of bullion. Even that 
is doubtful; for the persons who exported the 
bullion may have had balances with their bankers, 
and done the work without the discount of a bill. 
For this miserable check on bullion dealing— 
miserable at the best—a tax of two and a-half per 
cent. was placed upon twenty millions of domestic 
transactions last month, and will be repeated this 
month, and onwards, until relief is brought to 
many by the ruin of many more—not a ruin by 
two and a half per cent., but by the panic for want 
of money, of which this is the sign. 

Subscriptions are sought in Glasgow for female 
operatives thrown out of employment there. A 


considerable number have been deprived of work 
In all the English 


from similar causes in London. 
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manufacturing towns preparations have been made 
to work short time, and spinners propose to abstain 
from gas. These embarrassments arise partly from 
causes that the legislature cannot control. Por 
them no censure is, or can be, deserved by states. 
men. They err, not. in providing against what 
may be unavoidable, but for aggravating calamities 
into catastrophes. The law makes provision for 
an artificial contraction of the currency at al] 
seasons and times when it has been contracted 
previously by natural means—and that must always 
be the case, while the domestic circulation is regu. 
lated by all the movements of the foreign exchanges, 
unless the Government buy gold, as in France, at 
a loss; or tax its exportation, not as a means of 
raising revenue, but of keeping it in the country ; 
although that might be often evaded, and would 
be an exceptional policy in many respects, but 
better and cheaper than the present system. 

A steady domestic circulation might be based on 
our sorrows—that is to say, on our taxes; fora 
nation bound to pay sixty millions annually for 
being goverfied, can always have thirty millions of 
currency at full value, if it be made, like sovereigns, 
a legal tender for duties and taxes. 

If the Government dislike the trouble of a 
national system, the circulation would get on 
smoothly by leaving it alone; after providing that 
those who issued notes should deposit ample secu- 
rity for their redemption in some way, and telling 
them they were responsible to find the amount of 
their issues in gold and silver when they were 
required, Bankers can manage their own affairs 
quite as cleverly as any other class cf men. If 
they understand that they must pay their rotes in 
one of the two precious metals, they wil! provide 
the means ; and if the public know that every note 
in circulation is backed to its full value by Govern- 
ment stock, they will not ask for bullion, except 
for the purpose of foreign exchanges. Bankers, 
in that case, would learn the measures absolutely 
necessary for their own safety. They would do 
what has been done by the Bank of France —buy 
builion at a premium, on the approach of danger, 
and keep peril at a safe and respectable distance. 
Any expenditure that might be incurred for that 
purpose would be small indeed when contrasted 
with the immense loss and suffering caused by the 
present system, and the continual fear in which 
the public now live of some new crisis—because 
it has been out. of one and into another for a long 
period now; and tliat will be the case hereafter, 
until we have no interval to gather strength, and 
recruit for the next struggle with Mammon, or 
Moloch, or whatever other name of evil import 
belongs to the “ Tutelarity” of Lombard-street 
and its precincts. 

The agitation of this subject some time ago 
induced the Government to grant a currency com- 
mittee in the last Parliament. They did nothing. 
A new committee were named in the preseat 
Parliament. ‘They examined witsesses and re- 
ported. ‘The witnesses were chiefly of one class. 
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Trath, as usual, was smothered by some of them 
under a mass of sophistry. Still the formation 
of a committee, and the necessity of a defence, 





must convince the supporters of the existing 
monopolies in banking and currency—their sup- 

rters less for direct than for indirect benefits— 
that their privileges are in danger, and that some 
ear the sense of the community will be roused 
out of lethargy to remove them. 

Will it be next year? We believe not. We 
believe in the passive nature of the public to an 
almost immeasureable length. They will flatter 
themselves that they have free trade; yet in 
London, and for many miles around London, ouly 
one company, upon any terms, can issue notes 
payable to bearer on demand. 

That is free trade ! 

The public believe in it; still, although there is 
not a joint-stock bank in Engiand of fifteen years 
standing, with its capital divided into shares of 
one hundred pounds, yet no new joint-stock 
company, for banking purposes, can now be 
formed with shares of less amount than one 
hundred pounds, ‘The law was framed to provide 
for the responsibility of shareholders; and the 
Royal British Bank is the evidence of its practical 
working—the only evidence in existeice. 

And that is free trade ! 

‘The Bank of England could very nearly pay all 
its private deposits with the bullion iu its pos- 
session; yet, if one-third of the depositors were 
to demand payment suddenly, the directors would 
be obliged to close their doors, unless they could 
obtain an order in council to suspend the Bank 
Charter Aet; and that is a very prudent law, 
maintained by very prudent men, who imagine that 
itis a wise act to leave a very ridiculous catas- 
trophe possible, in the hope that the depositors will 
not be so foolish as themselves. 

Currency is the life blood of agriculture, 
of commerce, of work in every department and 
state; and still we leave the internal currency 
upon the narrowest possible basis, yet one of a 
varying nature, subject to changes in every coun- 
try; to calamities in every land; and even to the 
laws of every foreign nation, the expression of their 

opinions, the realisation of their principles, or their 


hostilities, instead of common and vulgar war. 
The history of each past crisis is one of fears, 
not of realities. The mischief of every panic has 
originated, not in the absolute compulsion of the 
law, but in precautions taken to avoid its snares, 


The baaks have never been very close to the line 


- general. 





want of priuciple—laws over which we have no 
control; opinions which we cannot guide; prin- | 
ciples which we cannot influence; but which 
are allowed so much to influence us, that the looms 
of Lancashire may be stilled, and the hammers of 
Lanarkshire may be silenced, by the errors of Ame- 
rican idolaters of dollars, or the intrigues of some 
continental Emperor, who might be cunning | 
enough to spend three or four millions in monetary | 





which they dare not overstep, but in tremulous 
and, we suppose, well-grounded prudence; they 
have saved themselves at the cost of the mercantile 
and operative classes. 

And yet we hear frequently that the people 
could not take care of themselves; that the pre- 
cious rights of property must be protected by a 
ring of ten pound tenants of beer shops, and wee 
pawns, and “ publics,” in small boroughs ; while in 
country towns, and rural districts, property is 
guarded by the respectability of forty shilling free- 
holds in England, two hundred shilling holdings in 
Scotland, or fifty pound tenantcies all over. 

Have the electors protected themselves, or the 
working classes, from those sudden convulsions in 
monetary affairs, which often make tradesmen 
poor and operatives almost paupers, that in the 
wreck of credit and means a small minority of the 
nation, who neither spin nor toil, may be enriched ? 
They might have effected that object under an 
equitable representation, At present even the 
electors have scarcely a chance of doing well 
The non-electors are helpless. ° 

A similar crisis has not been averted in the 
United States, where the electoral rights are very 
We know the objection, and therefore 
we state it; but the intelligent artisans of the 
States are all “ hastening ‘o be rich,” and living 
“for dollars.” The more intelligent artisans of 
this country do not sacrifice everything for 
money. They work to live. Their contemporaries 
in the States live to work. The one class earn 
money to spend it. The other carn moncy to 
worship it. And the intelligent workmen of both 
countries have to contend with ignorant multitudes, 
more than equal to them in noise, but not here, at 
least, equal to them in numbers. 

This year—next year—will not sec a change in 
the currency laws. No year will witness that ch 
until the people generally be relieved from the idea 
that a mystery hangs round money, which only 
three or four acute men in a generation can pene- 
trate. ‘The idea prevails. The myth of a mystery 
answers every purpose better than a real one. An 
actual, hicroglyphical, labyrinthical, perverse mys- 
tery might be threaded through; but a mystery 
that has no existence, defies detection, or explana- 
tion, or light, or search of any kind; aud to the 
end, while the pablic believe in what is not, they 
will pay for their error. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF JERSEY. 


We have written sketches both of and in Jersey ; 
have set forth the various prices of the different 
adjuncts of life; chronicled the rents of houses, 
wages of servants, and prices of provisions; de- 
scribed the soil and the climate ; and the local pro- 
ducts under the united influence of both. But while 
we have been thus discussing each domestic sub- 
ject, and seeking to afford all useful information, 
we have been silent as to what may be considered 
a higher, if not so general a source of knowledge, 
and have said little or nothing of the history of 
the island. 

Now, the history of Jersey, unimportant in it- 
self, is worthy of consideration, from its intimate 
connexion with that of England, and as such 
should be deemed interesting by English people. 
It is well to be tolerably conversant with the his- 
torical outline of those places which come fami- 
liarly before our notice. In these days every one 
hears and speaks of Jersey; each year it is in- 
creasing in importance ; hundreds of persons make 
the island their summer residence ; hundreds, or 
even thousands, reside there in the winter, and 
look on it simply, either as a refuge from the cold 
or a pleasant place of amusement. 
it may be at present, it has been something else 
than a place of mere amusement. Stirring scenes 
of warfare have been enacted on its coasts; deeds 


But whatever | 


The Druids retained possession of Jersey until 
the subjection of Gaul by the Romans, who also 
invaded and seized this island. They have left 
but slight traces of theirresidence. A few medals 
of their emperors and some mouldering encamp.- 
ments alone denote their stay. 

Next came the Francs, a barbarous nation from 
the wilds of Germany. France yielded to their 
sway, and with France, Jersey. But we pass on 
from these remote and, perhaps, uninteresting 
times, to the invasion of France by tle Normans, 
when these Pagan worshippers of Odin, subjugat. 
ing that country, made it the scene of havoc and 
bloodshed. 

The proximity of the Channel Islands to the 
coast of France, along which these barbarians had 
to pass, laid them open to attack ; and accordingly, 
in a very short period, we find the Norman rule 
supreme in Jersey. 

It must he remembered that long before this 
period the island had been converted to Christi- 
anity. This change had probably taken place during 
its connexion with France, or under the Roman 
sway. As we have before remarked, the Normans 
were Pagans, and, therefore, inimical to anything 


Christian, and a signal instance of their Pagan 


of bravery performed on its shores, where brave * 


and gallant men have fought for and defended the 
little island. 

It has sometimes been considered that Jersey 
was originally attached to the coast of France, and 
severed therefrom by some convulsion of nature. 
This is a mere hypothesis; whether true or not, 
we have no possible means of ascertaining. All 
we know is, that if it ever had been so, the dis- 
ruption must have taken place ata very early 
period ; for in the reign of the Roman Emperor 


Antonius Pius, we find Jersey under the name of | 


Cesarea, mentioned as an island in the British 
Ocean. This name of Cwsarea was, of course, 
given by one of the Cwsars—it has been said, by 
Julius Cesar himself, during a visit to the island ; 
but this is not very probable, as Jersey was not 
then sufficiently important to attract the con- 
queror of Gaul to its coasts. 


The earliest accounts we~ have of Jersey, prove. 


it to have been the habitation of the Druids and 
the Celts. The remains of the Cromlehs and 
temples of the former, are found in various parts 
of we island, and one of great magnitude and 
* perfection was discovered on the summit of the 
hill of St. Helier’s, now Fort Regent, when in 


a parade. This Druidical temple is supposed to 
be one of the most perfect remains found in 
Europe. It is uot left in the island, having been 
presented by the States of Jersey to Marshal Con- 





ferocity stands against them still, as one of their 
first unworthy and brutal acts of aggression in 
Jersey. We allude to the murder of that mis- 
taken but pious man, the simple, unoffending 
hermit, Helier, who had long been known and 
esteemed for his active benevolence and kindness. 

This unfortunate recluse lived in a small cell, a 
desolate enough place, on a point of the rock on 
which Elizabeth Castle now stands. This point of 
rock is, at high water, completely isolated from the 
castle; and here, standing alone on that bleak point, 
may still be seen the little hermitage; the spray of 
the winter sea dashing over it with cach great 
wave, the burning heat of the summer sun casting 


| its intense brilliancy upon it. 


This ecll is of the smallest possible dimensions, 
more like a sentry box than a human habitation ; 
indecd, it struck usthat such had once been its 
original purpose, but this opinion would be con- 
sidered heretical in the island, and therefore, we 
do not advance or seek to establish it. In reverence 
for St. Helier, and for the esteem in which his cell 
is held, we accord him full right to it. So there 
we repeat, the good hermit lived, practising a course 
of guileless Christian kindness, we much admire, 
while we deplore the wretched error of his creed, 
which led him to suppose his confinement in 80 


_ miserable a spot acceptable to the Deity. 
1785, it was levelled, excavated, and formed into | 


; 


But the Normans saw nothiug to venerate in 
this holy man. Regarding him with the cruel 


| bigotry of. their religion, they looked on him as 4 


legitimate object of persecution, and accordingly, 


after all the inventions of cruelty which savage in- 


way, for very important services afforded by him. | genuity could suggest had been exhausted, they 
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mercifully, (for it became mercy then,) put him to 
death ; aud thus gave him what he considered the 
greatest object of ambition, the reputation of a 
martyr and a saint. 
Normans became the acknowledged masters of the 
island, one of their number, a Norman noble, Sir 
Guillaume de Hamon by name, in opposition to the 
feeling of his predecessors, hallowed the memory of 


was then called, and fortifying it as strongly a 
they could, determined to abide the issue of 


the struggle. 


In after ages, when the | 


On came the assailants, using all the murderous 
implements of a seige known at that period. After 


a spirited resistance a breach was made in the 


St. Helier, and sought to expiate the sin of his | 
murder, by founding a monastery on the spot which | 


had been the scene of his martyrdom. From this 
hermit the principal town of the island takes its 
name. 

We pass on now tothe year 912, when the 
Channel Islands became completely severed from 
the French dominion. ‘The Norman settlers who 
remained in the island then coalesced with the 
natives, and formed themselves intoa people inimical 
to France. Numerous assaults and counter- 
assaults took place, disputes were frequent, aggres- 
sions of common occurence: the two sister coasts 
were constantly disturbed by puny warfare; a 
spirit of animosity was engendered, which handed 
down from generation to generation, may be traced 
even to the present day, in the dislike which every 
Jerseyman manifests to being considered either of 
French extraction, or in any way connected with 
France. Things went cn thus, until the Norman 
William usurped the English throne, and annexed 
Jersey, to what he then considered his own 
possession. 

We hear nothing particular of the island, during 
the reigns of the succeeding Anglo-Norman 
monarchs. Inthe time of John, Normandy was 
separated from the British crown, but Jersey was 
still retained to the English. This king, towards 
the end of his reign, visited the island, and enter- 
taining no very friendly feeling, as we may suppose 
to his foreign neighbours, seems to have made the 
strengthening and increasing its various fortifica- 
tions the principal object of his visit. He made 
good all the strongholds, and protected the har- 
bours, thus affording to the island, all possible 
security from the neighbouring coast. 

And these precautionary measures were needed ; 
for from this time we hear of predatory attacks by 
the French. In the reign of Edward the ‘Third, 
these assumed a formidable appearance, for at that 
period Du Gueselin, with ten thousand troops, 
sailed from Brest against Jersey. It says some- 
thing for the supposed importance of the island 
that so large a force, under so experienced a 
leader, should have been sent to claim and take 
possession. The Duke de Bourbon, together with 
some of the French nobility, accompanied the 
expedition. 

The inhabitants of the island, unaccustomed to 
so large a force, felt open resistance to be useleas. 
Any opposition to the landing would have been futile; 
to stand on the defence was the only chance for the 
unfortunate islanders. With these feelings, under 
this impression, they garrisoned the -principal 
fortress of the island, the Castle of Gouray, as it 








walls, and the troops of Du Guesclin attempted 
to storm; but their attempt was a failure, for the 
little band boldly and bravely defended their 
stronghold, and repulsed the French. Still the 
combat raged, neither party giving way nor falter- 
ing. Days and weeks passed on thus, and then a 
more formidable enemy than even the fierce 
soldiers of Du Guesclin came to scare the little 
garrison. Famine, with her guant and meagre 
face, stole in amongst them, and with her horrid 
aspect warned them to submit. But submission, 
complete submissiou, was not for them ; the terms 
of warfare had been equal, the terms of peace 
should be so too. A parly was therefore demanded, 
and, as was very frequent in those times, a com- 
promise was entered into, by which it wes agreed 
that unless a relief came for the beseiged before 
Michaelmas, the Castle should at that time be 
delivered to Du Guesclin. In consequence of 
this agreement the Freneh forces were withdrawn 
—proper hostages being given by the defenders 
of the Castle for the fulfilment of the conditions. 
Shortly afterwards Du Guesclin received intelli- 
gence that an English force, for the relief of the 
beseiged had arrived, which, fulfilling the terms of 
the agreement, delivered Jersey from Da Gues- 
clin’s attempted subjugation. 

In consequence of this brave defence, Gouray 
Castle received afterwards, from Henry V., the 
title of Mount Orgueil Castle, and it now retains 
the name. 

And here let us digress, and mention a little 
anecdote of this siege, which, althorzh unimpor- 
tant in an historical point of view, still may be in- 
teresting as demonstrating one of the minor 
miseries of warfare—one out of the many thou- 
sands, where a home is ‘made desolate, anguish 
carried to warm, loving hearts, by the indirect in- 
fluence of the reigning strife of nations. At the 
time of which we write, or rather a short while 
before that time, for we must retrograde to about 
six months before Du Gueselin’s invasion, there 
lived, in a strange old house, a goblin looking 
place, where bats and owls alone ought to have 
resided, and spirits kept their revels, one of the 
most beautiful girls the sun ever shone on. 

“Angeliqne de St. Réné” was fitly named; 
angels must have breathed on her at birth, and 
given her theirown pure nature. Even as a child 
the loveliness of her temper and disposition was 
apparent, and as she grew to womanhood, age 
seemed to perfect that which early youth had 
promised. 

Nature seemed to think she had done enough for 
Monsieur and Madame de Réné, in bestowing this 
one matchless daughter on them, for no other 
children blessed (as it is generally said) their union. 
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648 ANGELIQUE 
Whether any others would have been considered a 
blessing by them or not is doubtful. They were 
very far from rich, although they had plenty for 
themselves and Angelique,—quite enough—and 
perhaps a little, but only a /itéle, to spare. But 
what was guife enough for four, i.e. themselves, 
Angelique, and a servant, would have been darely 
enough for more than four—and not nearly enough 
for a successive race of little Rénés, with their ne- 
cessary appendages of nursemaids and attendants ; 
so, under these circumstances, the progenitor Réné 
came to the wise conclusion that the greatest 
blessing any forthcoming children could bestow was 
by just keeping away. 

Seventeen years of sunny life, (for Angelique’s 
was a sunny life) flew by, and then came an un- 
expected trial for her parents; for Angelique’s blue 
cyes rested on the handsome face of the young José 
de Quetteville, and Angelique’s willing ear listened 
to certain whispers which he pourcd into it, some 
nonsense about love, and marriage, and such like 
folly, at which, of course, she ought to have felt 
annoyed and distressed, but at which she seemed 
very much pleased, and to them her clear blue 
eyes and parted lips seemed to give a satisfactory 
reply. 

She was a very bad girl certainly, to go and fall 
in love in that unpremeditated way, without even 
telling her parents she meant to do such a thing, 
and asking their leave ; a very bad girl indeed; and 
perhaps José thought so too, for as they walked 
through the deep valley, on the side of which their 
house was situated, he told her 4e must speak to 
her parents and ask their consent, not to his loving 
her——he had forgotten all about that, but to his 
carrying her away with him, and transforming her 
from a simple child, into an important married 
woman—a matron. 

Angelique was awe struck at the notion, and 
she looked very steadily at a wild rose, which was 
bending towards her from the hedge and asking to 
be plucked ; and as José looked where she looked, 
(for even his looks seemed unconsciously to run in 
the same direction as hers,) and his glance fell on 
the flower, he fancied Angelique must have turned 
thief, and stolen from that pale rose the blush 
which dwelt on her own cheek. 

After a few hours of resolution, he summoned 
up courage to go through the dreadful ordeal of 
confiding his wishes respecting Angelique to 
Madame. It was a dreadful thing to do; if it had 
been any one but Angelique, he fancied he would 

‘not have cared so much—but to have to say he 
loved Aer, and wished to marry Aer, why it was 

nothing less than dreadful. 

And Madame made it still more dreadful by the 
way she took the intimation ; for she pushed the 
table near which she sat away from her, and then, 
with both hands placed on her knecs, she sat staring 
as if poor José had been a burglar, or a murderer, or 
any other wild beast who had just made some 
horrible confession. 





“*Mais—dame, “she cried” what do I hear? 
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you want to marry Angelique? the baby Angelique!” 
and the old woman laughed so provokingly. José 
wished she had been a man, and unconnected with 
Angelique, that he might have knocked her down, 
as a safety valve for his excited feelings. But she 
was not a man, she was the mother of Angelique, 
and he could not enter into a pugilistic encounter 
with her, so he stood before her looking very 
foolish ; very wretched, and very uucomfortable, 
and thinking that he would like to creep under the 
table or any where else, and hide himself until the 
interview were over. 

But all this time, Madame had not said either 
“no” or “yes” to his demand, and he wanted 
either the one or the other; so he trotted up his 
courage to the stumbling block again, gave it a 
kick, and over it went with a bound, and carried 
him right into the middle of the portentous question. 

“ Will you give me your child or not, Madame ?” 

~ And Madame leant a little bit more forwaid on 
her chair, pressed her hands a little bit more firmly 
on her knees, and stared at him (at least so he 
thought) much more fixedly in the face, as she de- 
liberately ‘refused. 

“No, Mousieur” she said, “‘ Angelique is a 
wicked girl, to go and listen to you about such 
things; and you must have taken great pains to make 
her so bad, for I am sure she would not have let any 
one else talk to her so, (José was glad to hear 
thal). Marry her indeed! such a child! why 
Monsieur, she is hardly out of her cradle!” 

And Madame puffed and panted like an enraged 
yrampus. 

Marry! ch! mon Dieu! what next?” you should 
think of her age Monsieur, before you talk such 
nonsense ; but you are only a boy yourself. 

José de Quetteville felt very much offended ; 
and suggested that he had reached tle mature age 
of twenty-three, while Augelique was seventeen. 

“ And if she is seventeen, Monsicur,” the old 
lady continued “ what of that? I was forty when 
I married her father, and he was but one year 
younger, ‘That was something like a marriage; 
people of a decent, sober age; but seventeen and 
twenty three! Giace! I will go for her father, and 
let him talk to you; and away she went, aad very 
soon returned with the pére de St. Réné. ‘ There,” 
and she pointed to her husband, ”’ I have told him 
what you meaut—now, listen to what he says. 

Poor José raised his cyes to the face of his 
father-in-law, as he hoped he would become, ex- 
pecting to see there, ire and refusal, and every- 
thing disagreeable ; but instead of these there was 
a merry twinkle in the old man’s eye, which en- 
couraged him. 

“So you want to marry Angelique.” 

The unhappy José began to stammer out an 
assent, but he was interrupted by Madame. 

“So sinful of her to fall in love with a young 
man.’ 

“ Would you have her fall in love with an old 
one, ma femme ?” aud the merry twinkle of the eye 
continued, 
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«You are a silly, Baptiste; why must she fall in 
Jove with any man? ”’ 

« Because she could not very well fall in love 
with a woman, gocd wife ; did you do it ?” 

« Baptiste, you are a very idiot,” 

«Then unfit to decide on this momentous ques- 
tion—so let us send for Angelique and hear what 
she says. Angelique”—and he called so loud that 
she came running down the creaking old stairs, 
making them groan and grumble as if they hated 
her for not being as antediluvian as themselves. 

“Oui, mon pere”—but her light step seemed 
spell- bound, as her eye fell on J osé, 

“ Angelique,” it was the old lady who spoke. 

“ Angelique, you are a sinful child, you have 
listened to the words of that bad youth; tell him 
to begone, and trouble you no more.” 

But Angelique told him nothing of the sort; 
she did not speak, but her eye just wandered in 
search of her father, and, in wandering, for one 
moment rested on the face of José as he leant 
against the wall, so silent and so sad—and tears 
dimmed those blue orbs as they met his, and a 
look passed from them which said “fear not, José, 
I will never say ¢ha¢—fear not, José.” 

“Come, Angelique, speak and say as your mother 
bids, or if your silly child’s heart smarts at that 
saying— why say something else; but speak, child, at 
any rate. Bid Monsieur de Qutteville go or stay ; 
Come hither, my child, and say what shall 
he do?” 

“ Mon pcre” but she could get no further 
“mon pére” 

“ Well” 

You tell him” 

“ What f to go?” 

“No, oh no, not that mon pére.* 

‘To stay, then ?” 

She hid her face on her father’s shoulder. 

“Here, monsieur,” he said, as he placed thie 
trembling hand of Angelique in that of Jos¢-- 
“here, 1 only give the hand, the heart, I sec, you 
have taken already. Value it, Monsieur, as it 
deserves to be valued, and then old Baptiste will 
never regret the day when José de Quetteville 
sought and won the pearl, Angelique. Now, good 
wife, "tis no use scolding, just take it well. We 
could not expect her to live always with us, here, 
in the old house. ‘Kind will to kind.’ Love 
goes forward, not back; so take it well—take it 
well !” 

Angelique and José then were, as it is termed, 
“ engaged ;” but they were not to be married for 
many along mouth. Madame was resolute on 
this point. 

“Not for one whole year, Monsieur. Leave 
her to me one more year; you will then have her 
all your life besides.” 

Thus, therefore, was it to be. One whole year. 
People talk of time as if they could order the 
events of time. Little thought the assembled 
group of that room, that ere the year had ‘passed, 
or even half that year, a large and warlike force 


, 
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should reach the island, and carry fear and trem- 
bling misery where happy peace erewhile had dwelt. 
Yet, so it was. Searcely three moons had passed 
before Du Guesclin, with his glittering band of 
warriors stood before the Castle of Gouray. 

We have noticed how bravely that castle was 
defended, but we did not tell of one, among that 
little band of soldiers, who was foremost in each 
attack, first to brave each startling danger. That 
one was José de Quetteville. 

“ Angelique, my life, my own love, you would 
not have me a,poltroon. Look up, sweet one, and 
bid me from your side. Should José be dallying 
here when his companions are armed and belted to 
repel the foe. Angelique, I were unworthy of 
thee could it be so.” 

She hung on his arm, as she looked into his 
face,— 

“José, you will take care of your dear life, for 
the sake of poor Angelique.” 

He kissed his answer, as with an almost waver- 
ing heart he tore himself from her. 

Day after day brought but increased anxiety, 
for the French carried on the warfare fiercely, and 
the garrison of Gouray held death to be preferable 
to submission. Then it was that a horrid whisper 
floated on the air, and that whisper included the 
fearful name of “ famine.” 

Now poor Angelique sobbed, and prayed, and 
sobbed again, as she listened to the sad rumour. 


‘When the sun shone brightly, and the birds sang 


in the clear air, her heart was sore and weary, for 
she thought of José—there, in that old fortress, 
starving—dying, perchance ; and if it had not been 
for this sad warfare, he might have been beside 
her, walking in the sunshine and listening to the 
birds ; and when the night came she still thought 
of him, and trembled at the fate which she fancied 
night be his. 

But one sorrow only gave way for another. 
Famiue, as we have elsewhere remarked, did what 
the soldiers of. Du Guesclin could not do—com.- 
pelled the little garrison to capitulate. We have 
mentioned the terms of capitulation. José de 
Quetteville was named as one of their hostages. 

Angelique could not understand all these ques- 
tions of terms and hostages, but she understood 
one thing, poor child!—that José was going away 
from her, with those horrible soldiers, who had 
been doing so much mischief, causing so much 
misery; and the thought almost broke her heart. 

‘We will never come back,” she said, “ never, 
never !” 

They told her that he would, that he must; but 
she shook her head, and did not believe them. 

The French troops were withdrawn, and José 
went with them, and Angelique was alone. Day 
by day her cheek became paler and thinner, and 
her eyes looked so large and unnaturally bright 
With eagerness and anxiety. Her parents saw 
how she was suffering, and even Madame now, 
would have given all she had to recall José. But 
it was too late, | 
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Weak, and pale, and ill, Angelique could only 
be carried from the grim old house to the neigh- 
bouring field, from whence the sea, and, on a clear 
day, the coast of France was visible. There 
she would lie, thinking of Jos‘—of him, and him 
only. 

She was lying thus one day—so sad and deso- 
late—when she noticed, or thought she noticed, 
something on the distant horizon, which looked 
like a fleet of ships. Her father was standing be- 
side her, and she pointed out what she observed 
to him. 

“ Can it be, that England’s king has, indeed, sent 
his squadron to our aid? Pray heaven it be so, 
mon pére.”’ 

Baptiste was afraid of encouraging hopes which 
might be disappointed ; so he rather discouraged 
the idea. The cheek of his child became paler as 
he spoke; and he felt almost inclined to give 
false hopes, rather than none. 

The daylight was now fading fast, as fast as the 
light of life in that fair girl. 

“Nay, mon pére, let me rest here a little 
longer, the evening is so warm.” 

“ But the air is becoming chill, Angelique, and 
that cough—that frightful cough. I would carry 
you in at once, my darling—at once, Angelique.” 

But she pleaded for one quarter of an hour 
longer—only one quarter of an hour. 

How often does the “ only one”’ in life destroy, 
or injure, or mar!—thus was it now. While 
they had been speaking dark clouds had risen from 
the horizon, dark and storm-charged clouds, which 
now began to fall in large and heavy drops. 

“Angelique! let me take thee in my arms 
quickly, my dear child; this heavy rain will soak 
through thy light clothing. Angelique—my old 
limbs are ingrate to me now, not to move more 
quickly with so dear a burthen. Angelique—my 
dear one, Oh, that fearful cough.” 

And well it might be called “fearful;” for tie 
paroxysm almost choked her. Her father stopped. 
The rain was pouring down in torrents; but there 
was another torrent now more dreadful than the 
rain, on which the wretched father’s eyes were 
fixed. A crimson stream came from the young 
girl’s mouth, falling over the pearly chin, the neck, 
the dress, the hands—slowly, like some insidious 
reptile, creeping thence, and dragging the weak 
life in its trail. And her dim eyes!—dim from 
exhaustion—fixed first on the distant sea, then 
turned to her father’s face. 

“ Angelique!” and he tried to lift her in his 
arms again, and carry her towards her home; but 
the movement only made the dull red stream the 
larger. Still, to keep her there in that drenching 
shower was certain death; to take her on— 
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her—her ghastly face and blood-stained dress— 
she read at a glance her child’s fate. 

All night long they watched her feeble breathing 
—and when the doctor who had tended her came, 
they looked on his face as a page of destiny which 
they would scan—and scan, and read—a black 
page of destiny, with hopelessness, and grief, and 
bereavement only too plainly written. 

She lingered until the morning, and then she 
sank into her long and peaceful slumber But now 
wild shouts of joy ring on the air, nearer and 
nearer they come, telling so sadly in that old 
house. Nearer—and nearer still—up to the very 
door—those mocking shouts! 

“Monsieur Baptiste! Mademoiselle! Great 
news—a rescue—from England! Monsieur José 
is even now returning to greet ye all again.” 

“To greet ye all!” To greet death and sorrow, 
To see the bright face he had dreamt of as smiling 
her’glad welcome, pale, and cold, and still. To 
listen for the dear young voice, and hear nothing 
but his own as he wildly called on her: this was 
the fate of José de Quetteville—the fate which 
war had given him. 

And at last he came. He knew there was 
something wrong—something sadly amiss; but he 
did not know the truth; none had the heart to tell 
him that; so he went to the old house—went up 
the old stairs—went into the chamber of his 
promised bride—and there she lay before him, a 
smile on her sweet face even in death; but the 
wild rose must have come and claimed its blush 
again, for it was not on her pale cheek—fhaét was 
as pale as marble. 

Years passed on, but Angelique was not for- 
gotten. Deep lines grew in the faces of her poor 
old parents—lines of sorrow as well as age. And 
José! he could no longer bear to live without her, 
so he left the island, and sought occupation—dis- 
traction, in England. 

In the reign of Henry VI., Mount Orgucil 
Castle, through the treachery of its governor, and 
at. the instigation of Margaret of Anjou, was given 
up to a Frenchman, the Count de Maulevrier, who, 
undertaking to espouse the failing fortunes of the 
English king, received this guerdon as his recom- 
pense. He was, however, but badly received in 
Jersey ; his ‘authority disputed, his government 
disliked. After six years he was driven thence, to 
the evident joy of the inhabitants, who recognised 


in Sir Richard de Harlestan (the emissary of the 


| 


| succeeding monarch, Edward IV.) their welcome 


deliverer from a thraldom which had become too 


| irksome for endurance. 


In the reign of Edward VI. the French made 
another unsuccessful attempt, to conquer Jersey, 
and landing at Boulay Bay, on its northern coast, 


scarcely less certain death: destruction in either | were easily and quickly repulsed. 


path ! 
Nerving himself to the utmost he once more 


house. Her mother was watching, waiting, looking peculiarly to the defences of Jersey. 
anxiously for her, and as she caught a glimpse of | desire, the fortress of Mount Orgueil was inspected, 


Elizabeth of England, with her customary 


energy and forethought, on her accession to the 
raised her in his arms, and at length reached the throne, seems to have directed her attention 


At her 
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and being pronounced untenable, from the very; Jersey, at that time, was very loyal, and the 
fact of its being commanded by the adjacent hill, monarch was looked on with reverence, received 
a new site for a castle was sought and found on | with affection. Unlike himself, he seems to have 
the rock in St. Aubin’s Bay, where stood the | merited this affection, for we are told that he left 
remains of the old Abbey of St. Helier. There, in | “a fair and favourable character” in the island. 
obedience to the Queen’ s orders, the new building The French still at times made various attacks, 
was erected, or rather the erection was commenced, | but these seem to have diminished in importance, 
for it was not completed until the reign of Charles | until they finally ceased in 1781. This was the 
IL, in 1670. date of the last invasion Jersey had to withstand. 

This is the Castle which, taking its name from | After this year the inhabitants were left in peace 
its foundress, is now called Elizabeth Castle ; it | to till their land, and improve their island. From 
defends the harbour completely on the one side, | this date the history becomes uneventful. War- 
while Fort Regent commands it onthe other. In | fare had ceased, for the peace of 1793 placed us 
1650, Charles II., together with his brother James, | on a more friendly footing with France, and hence 
resided for some time in Elizabeth Castle. THe | all aggression from that quarter was over. But, 
made several alterations and improvements in the although external hostility was past, inte:nal 
jurisdiction of the island ; he organised the militia, discord prevailed. The Governors of the island 
forming them into separate regiments, instead of | instituted arbitrary and upopular measures, at 
leaving them as they had been organised, in inde- | which the inhabitants murmured; but these dis- 
pendent parochial companies, and he granted the | sensions, being merely local, were, although harass- 
islanders a small duty on spirits, to enable them | ing to those engaged in them, trifling and unim- 
to build or improve the harbour of St. Helier. portant in their nature. 











TOUCHING THE ARMY. 


Ir has been said by carping foreigners that, despite ; that system, though greatly modified, flourishes in 
our widely spread supremacy on land and sea, we | spite of common sense and common justice. 
are not “a military nation ;” and, while deploring | Merit, with the exception of some few isolated 
our misfortunes, we must have owned often that | instances, is no match for Mammon at the Horse 
they resulted in our shortcomings in this respect. | Guards. Gold is more prompt than steel—family 
We do not assert that our soldiers are deficient in | interest than tried services ; and so, from day to 
gallantry, or all our generals in mind. We do} day, we hear of men serving their country for 
not for a moment imagine, with the memories of , long, weary years—say twenty-three, as in the 
Alma, Inkermann, and Sebastopol thick upon us— | case of heroic Havelock—as subalterns, while the 
with the heroism of the gallant Havelock staring Hon. Augustus Fitznoodle is a general, who has 
us in the face—if we may be pardoned the use of , spent his time pleasantly at a London club, inno- 
a strong figure—that the old Fatherland is in- | cent of gunpowder and unacquainted with any 
capable of producing gallant soldiers and keen-~ | “ grape,” save tliat of the vine. 

eyed generals to vie with the best blood of olden | Ought these things so to be? Ought the 
times. But we do say that the whole system of | deserving officer, because be is poor, to rank 
our army is “rotten at the core ;” though, indeed, | below the idle and inefficient officer, because he is 
we have seen in some cases, never to be forgotten, | rich ? Ought there to be a golden key to military 
that it is as “a goodly apple,” fair to look upon, | distinction? should the portals of Glory be 
even while evil influences are undermining its | deaf to the ‘“‘ open-sesame’’ of all comers who 
strength, and sapping its very vitals. To the | cannot show a long purse, and a good credit at 
Purchase System we would especially point, as the | Cox and Greenwood’s ? 

unworthy relic of a bygone time when commissions | ‘ No!’’ is the response of every right thinking 
were sold to aristocratic children crying in their man; and “ No!” will be reiterated till the whole 
cradles—when, as a veritable legend of Joe system of promotion by purchase, with its con- 
Miller informs us, it was possible for a young | comitant heartaches for the deserving, and indul- 
gentlemen of four years of age to hold a commission , geuces for the incompetent, be swept away. We 
in His Majesty’s service higher than that allowed saw in the Crimean war how officials bungled, and 
to a grey-headed veteran who had seen a hundred | commanders blundered ; we talked then of putting 
fights. That “right merry jest” of Joe Miller is | “the right man in the right place,’’ and—didn’t. 





paralleled by the pay of young Napoleon, in the | We heard of green coffee being sent out to the 
French Guards, who is always absent on leave | Crimea without mills to grind it—of hospitals 
with his family. without drugs, and doctors without discretion ; of 


Times have indeed changed since that iahonents | that terrible lazar-house at Scutari, where, in ‘the 
ing episode in the noble lordling’s life; but still | 


words of Holy Writ, our “people perished like 
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sheep for lack of knowledge”—and yet that | 


modern Moloch—Routine—at whose shrine, over 
and over again, Red Tape has immolated so many 
of England’s best and bravest, still sits paramount 
in Whitehall. We are now engayed in the great 
straggle of civilisation against barbarism. ‘ The 
dark places of the earth,” says the Psalmist, “ are 
full of cruelty’—and sadly do we think upon 
Cawnpore. Still, day by day, do we see young 
gentlemen paying £450 for the honour of serving 
the Queen, and being shot through the head, as 
ensigns in H.M. service. Still, day by day, do 
we hear of other young gentlemen burning to 
avenge their butchered countrymen, and to distin- 
guish themselves—men, perhaps, with every 
qualification for such work—doomed to sigh away 
their energies and indignation together here at 
home, because, forsooth, they wish to serve their 
country, and the Horse Guards authorities demand, 
ere the gratification of such wish—£450 ster- 
ling! 

The system of purchase is a dcte noir to every 
man willing to enter the army, but lacking ade- 
quate means to push lis promotion, should he buy his 
first commission. The comparatively poor, however 
talented, young gentleman knows that, even though 
he could purchase an ensigney, he would, under 
the present system, be a Tantalus in a red coat all 





his life; he would associate with gentlemen—lie | 


is a gentleman himself; he would see the man, 
who yesterday ranked below him, promoted over 
his head by purchase to-morrow ; and thus thi life 
of such an one would be one sad story, so common 
now-a-days as wellnigh to pall upon Joln Buall’s 
ear, of self-denial and self-contempt. To the 
rustic aspirant after military laurels—to the lowly 
born youth who leaves the plough to follow the 
drum—this system is a cruel injustice also. The 
height of the ambition of the latter must generally 
stop with the envied rank of serjeant-major— that 
rank he may reach by untiring energy, good 
eonduct, and well directed ability. He may know 
regimental drill better than any adjutant ; he may 
he decorated with medals; he may have looked 
death in the face many times without flinching, 
but seldom is such an one promoted to be a com- 
missioned officer; and, if he be, he has no money 
—he cannot purchase further, and is therefore 
subjected to the constantly recurring mortification 
of seeing beardless boys, fresh from their mothers’ 
apronstrings, placed over his head, because their 
papas can purchase for ¢hem that which he cannot 
buy with his own gallant blood. Napoleon told 
us long ago that we were a “ nation of shopkeepers” 
—we are. We sct up a golden calf, and there is 
no lack of worshippers. We make everything 
venal. We sell the cure of souls—we advertise 
in our journals the sale of “next presentation’ to 
“ valuable livings, incumbent aged 89,” etc., cte. ; 
we believe in quack medicines—we sell them, or 
buy them; we sell to the aspirant for military 
fame, and the delight of strutting in scarlet, a 
commission; we pocket the money, and prate of 
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our patriotism. We are, moreover, inconsistent, 
even to absurdity. We see veterans in the streets, 
and carpet knights in high places; we buugle over 
that which is, and imagine that which is not. We 
allow a sense of false security to lull our armies 
to sleep in India; we see the torch lighting — they 
lighted; we look on with folded hands, till the 
panic comes, and the avenger is abroad in the land. 
Then we institute a day of universal humiliation, 
and pray bitterly in our sorrow to our All-merciful 
Father to help us, who, in our blindness, would not 
help ourselves, The dust of many years’ neglect 
of right, and encouragement of wrong, lies at our 
door. Common sense will, iet us hope, sweep it 
away; for, in truth, just now it behoves us to 
set our house in order.” 

But we are running on too fast perhaps. We 
shall be asked, what we propose. We shall answer, 
in the first place, the abolition of promotion by 
purchase in any rank. Of conrse, with reference 
to those officers now holding commissions obtained 
by purchase, the promotion of others, by merit 
solely, would, in a pecuniary sense, be an injustice, 
unless provided for. That such provision ought to be 
made is reasonahle; that the system, whereunder 
such officers obtained purchased commissions, ought 
to be abolished, is equally so. Again, we would 
wish to see the army—the Army—and nothing 
more. We would not have it a school for idle 
and dissipated young men to learn how quickly 
debt ean be contracted, or money spent. It 
should be the profession of a life, which it would 
be, if it were truly a profession, whereby alone a 
gentleman could live, and not the recreation of a 
few years. We are aware that great reductions 
have been made in mess expenditure of late, and 
that the officer’s pay has been raised; but we also 
know that, even now, it is difficult for a subaltern 
to live upon his pay; and absurd, without refer- 
ence to a few exceptions, if without money, or 
great family interest, to expect to rise by merit 
solely, when Mammon stands as a grim barrier 
between men and the objects of ambition, The 
recruiting serjeant tells his auditors that each, 
should he enlist, is “certain of coming back an 
officer.” Do they believe him? They would in 
France. ‘The walls at the Horse Guards are 
placarded with offers of bounty to men enlisting, 


and a promise to the effect that, whenever any of 
them attains the rank of commissioned officer, he 





will be presented by the Qucen, if in the infantry, 
with £100, if in the cavalry, with £150, to purchase 
his new outfit. And Hodge, with a broad grin on 
his honest face, walks by with a chuckle of sar- 
easin, for he knows that the £100 and £150 is alla 
humbug; that his chance is poor, indeed, of 
obtaining a commission; and that, if he does, he 
will never in all human probability rise higher than 
the first grade whereat commissions begin. We 
shall be told by the advocates—which, for the 
sake of common sense, we hope are few—of this 
present system, that some of our most distinguished 
generals came from the ranks. How many? 











PROMOTION 


Can you give us even a fair fractional per centage ? 
Many a “mute inglorious’’ Havelock, in embryo, 
may now be wearing corporal's stripes ; see him 
decorated with medals, praise his gallantry, try to 
persuade him that, 
officer and a gentleman, and let the horse- laugh 
your ‘prophecy will evoke be its own refutation. 
The evil workings of promotion by purchase will 
be better manifested in the following. statement of 
facts than by any dry disquisition of our own, 
yerhaps. 

In 1855, Major Reed, then Member for Abing- 
don, alluded to a case in point, in his place in 
Parliament, during a debate relative to the system 
of promotion existing in the British Army. The 
facts of that case, under the signature of “ The 
Officer alluded to by Major Reed,” appeared in one 
of the papers of the day in a letter, an extract 
from which we hereto append. The officer in 
question entered the 54th Regiment in May, 1829. 
Comment is scarcely needed on the following 
melancholy setting forth of blighted prospects and 
official injustice. We doubt not there are many 
such cases ; however, let all read and judge for 
themselves, without taking our word for more than 
it is worth : — 


In June, 1830, a vacancy occurred among the Lieutenants 
which he was not allowed to purchase; but an ehsign from 
another regiment obtained it. He did not obtain his 
lieutenancy for two years afterwards, having lost five steps 
in his regiment thereby. He returned to England in 1840, 
aud became First Lieutenant for purchase in 1541. Owing 
to circumstances, which it is unnecessary to enter into, he 
was purchased over by six Lieutenants, who respectively 
eutered the regiment three, four, seven, eight, and nine years 
subsequent to the time he did. In seventeen years he 
obtained his company without purchase. After serving 
twenty-five years, he applied to the Horse Guards for pro- 
motion, supported by very strong testimonials from otlicers 
of rank. The usual answer was returned—viz., “ noted,” 
but no hope could be held out. In June, 1850, a general 
army promotion took place, in which he saw 113 Captains 
promoted, 96 of whom were his juniors in length of service. 

Seeing, therefore, no prospect of rising in his profession, 
and only occupying the same position that he would have 
done had he entered his regiment ten years subsequent to 
the time he did, he retired from active service. 

Such is the outline of an officer’s career, and, notwith- 
standing the high authority of Colonal Lindsay (a succeeding 
speaker in the debate), that he does not think it so great a 
hardship to be passed over as many suppose, I can only tell 
him that, as it was never his fortune to be passed over he 
can ill form an idea of the feelings of an officer who has 
been, not once, but six times passed over. I can tell him 
that the strong personal friendships contracted by serving 
years together in the same regiment, barely suffice to subdue 
the feelings which naturally exist in the mind of the officer 
who sees himself successively outstripped in his profession, 
by those who entered his regiment years after he did. Le? 
him fancy the feelings of an officer—we wlll suppose Adju- 
tant of his regiment, therefore entrusted by the commanding 
officer with the iistruction of the yorng officersin their several 
duties ; 
of some year’s service, who may have had a difficulty in 
making a Lieutenant comprehend some simple movement, 
when the regiment was at exercise ; yet the next morning the 
Gazette shows the young officer a Captain by pure hese over the 
head of his instructor. Not felt! Why, any officer must 
be devoid of every feeling which ought to exist in the soldier 
if he did not feel it, and deeply tov. 


some day, he will be “an | 


fancy, I say, the feelings of this officer, probably one | 
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Napoleon said that every Frenc’s soldier carried 
the ddfon de marechal in his knapsack; the Eng- 
lishman earries it in—his breeche’s pocket! that 
is, provided that the requisite cash be there too. 
How long will this anomaly continue in the teeth 
of true policy, to render us proud islanders the 
laughing stock of our neighbours ? 

In these days, when war on any side seems a 
probable contingency ; when we hear of grumbling 
New Zealanders and indignant Australians ; while 
the former are complaining that our Government 
bought their land of them at about one shilling 
per acre, to sell it to our own people, who go out 
as settlers, at more than forty times that sum—a 
tolerably good investment of Government capital, 
however unequitable—and are talking abont declar- 
ing their independence, which they may readily do 
some fine day, considering that Her Majesty has 
but very few hundreds of soldiers quartered there ; 
it behoves the powers that be, not only to see 
that the great army machine works properly, but 
also to make up any deficit that may occur from 
time to time in it, by reason of the ravages of 
pestilence and the sword. That deficit can be 
supplied by the militia. From its ranks can be 
recruited for the line well drilled men, who only 
require reasonabie inducement to lead them into 
“the regulars.” About 25,000 militia are, or 
will shortly be, raiscd in Great Britain. That 
number will be required for garrison duty, both 
here and elsewhere, as during the late war, at 
Malta, Corfu, ete. Supposing the present disastrous 
mutiny to gain daily strength; supposing the ranks 
of our army in India are thinned more than we 
think, promptness in despatching troops to the 
seat of war will be the one thing needful. The 
time bestowed then on drilling raw recruits at the 
various depots for the Line will be ill afforded. 
Some of our militia regiments have already volun- 
tecred; many more will doubtless do likewise, if 
they see any chance of their services being accepted, 
and themselves fairly treated. Why then are our 
militia regiments so unfairly thrown into the 
shade? Why are they clad like Walker's Filli- 
busters? We do not mean as regards the “ cut,” 
but the quality of their clothing. Self-respect is 
one of the greatest correctors of evil known to 
mankind. Why then should a militiaman, while 
standing beside his brethren in arms of the Line, 
be compelled to blush for his coarse cloth and 
shabby uniform? Why, when we have such 
capital places at Aldershott and the Curragh for 
military training, are so many militiamen doomed 
to spend the days of their embodiment in dirty 
little towns, where they seldom, if ever, see a 
general field day ; where they are billeted on pot- 
houses, and are driven perforce to gin and idle- 
ness? It is true that some favoured militia 
regiments are quartered at Aldershot; that there 
are built already, and are now building, amp), 
militia barracks, wherein soldiers will have respeg;. 
able accommodation, and learn something of “ th 
pomp and circumstance of glorious war ;” but j¢ 
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is equally true that there are many militiamen | camel,” often enough to expose us to the ridicule 
now lounging about wretched towns in England, | of our poorer neighbours. We lavish our resources 


Ireland, and Wales, a nuisance to themselves and 
to every one else, from absolute lack of employment 
and want of proper accommodation. Under the 
present billeting system a soldier is exposed to 
every evil influence, male and female, in pothouses, 
and then men inconsistently wonder that he is a 
disgrace to his profession, as we fear he has been, in 
many cases. 

We shall require a force of $5,000 men to 
replace the army that mutinicd in Bengal. The 
clements of rebellion there are not to be controlled 
by Sepoys again, after the bitter lesson we have 
already learned. We shall lave to maintain a 
larger standing army than heretofore abroad, and at 
home, in the way of militia. It is, therefore, 
obviously our best policy to see that the army for 
foreign and home service be as eflficieut as possible. 
Towards the militia, more justice ought to be 
meted out than during, and at the end of, the last 
war. Men ought not to—many will not—enter 
the ranks of the militia with the unpleasant under- 
standing that, whenever Government fancies it can 
conveniently dispense with their services, they 
will be turned adrift to starve, beg, or steal— 
possibly all three in rotation, for-the three things 
are nearer akin now-a-days than smug selfishness 
in high places supposes. That which is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well. The question of 
economy, that bugbear of our statesmen, and the 
“ penny-wise-and-pound foolish” school, will here 
aise to frighten us from our propriety. As a 
nation we are rich—as a nation we are likewise 
very inconsistent in the management and working of 
our riches, 


We “strain at a gnat and swaliow a | 


TANGLE 


—_—_—— 


‘Sir, we had talk.’’—Dr,. Johnson. 


sometimes to no purpose; and, at others, pinch 


till the money which is really expended becomes 
useless. Take the example of Aldershott encamp- 
ment : er wno disce omnes. 

We do not mean to say that the money ex. 
pended thereon was cntirely wasted ; we do not 
mean to argue that a camp is unnecessary to train 
men to habits of military discipline; but we do 
say that, considering the expense of that Govern- 
ment project, sufficient use has not been made of 
it. In 1855 Aldershott encampment had already 
cost this country altogeiher about half a million. 
The land alone of that bleak site of Cwsar’s camp 
cost £100,000 to the nation. 

But our space is failing, along with our readers’ 
patience. Let us, therefore, bring these remarks to 
a close, with the expression of the hope that we may 
live to sce the evils we have mentioned speedily 
abolished; that we shall in future hear less often 
of the crusade of Mammon against merit; in 
which, hitherto, Mammon has decidedly had the 
best of it at the Horse Guards; that a time will 
soon come when the army will be something 
better—as indeed it is fast beconting—ihan a 
service where young gentlemen of means can 
purchase over the heads of their seniors with 
:one; when an officer—a term considered tanta- 
mount to that of a gentleman—will be able to live 
like one upon his pay, without being compelled to 
lave recourse to disagreeable shifts; when the 
army will be the profession of a lifetime, and not 
the hobby of a few years. We should open the 
path to distinction to all ranks alike. 


D TALK. 


—— 


** Better be an outlaw than not free.”—Jean Pad, the Only One. 
‘* The honourablest part of talk is to give the occasion ; and then to mu lcrate again, and pass to somewhat else.”—Lord 


Bacon. 


eee 


MORMONISM. 
Waew a “religion” has lasted sufficiently long for 
children to be born under its r¢yime, other causes 
enter into its progress than its power to enlist the 
speculative belief of outsiders. This is now the 
case with Mormonism. I do not happen to know 
how old the youngest “born’’ Mormon may be, 
but the wretched “ religion’’ has lived long enough 


for girls born of Mormon fathers to be young | 


mothers, so that numbers of children must have 
been “bred” in its bosom, trained to believe in 
the Divine origin of the Mormon literature, the 
Divine authority of the Mormon Heaven’s-Vice- 
gerent, and the moral propriety of Mormon social 
institutions. 





We may henceforward, then, spare our wonder 
at the number of sincere Mormonites ;—hundreds 
are just born into it, and there is an end. But 
the wonder respecting the original power of the 
creed and system to make believers remains, and 
I think there are some words yet unsaid respectir g 
the sources of that power. 

I distinguish between things which are possible 
to be believed because there are parallels to them, 
and things whieh are in theic own nature account- 
able. The question of the first successes of 
Mormonism, and of its actual conquests at present 


over “gentile” minds,"demands that this distinction 


should be kept in view. I do not at all pretend 
to understand how it is that a man of the intelli- 








nee and culture of Mr. Orson Pratt, the Mormon 
«“ Apostle,” should believe in ‘“ the golden plates,”’ 
and the crude forgery from which ‘“ iny servant 
Joseph” started upon his prophetic career, But, 
inasmuch as superior men have before now been 
found in the train of the grossest, barest delusions, 
I believe, without choking effort, that Mr. Pratt 
may have quite sincerely taken to “the golden 
plates,” and the pretensions of ‘“‘ my servant 
Joseph.” Still, there never was anything in my 


' 


own mental experience to correspond with it, and | 


jt is a thing which, if there were no parallels, I 
should disbelieve—7.e., I should doubt the honesty 


of any Mormonite of a certain degree of taleut and | 


cultivation. 

Unaccountable (not incredible) is the word I 
apply to the faith in Mormonism of an intelligent 
instructed man. But that is the only kind of fact 
about the_history of the system to which I apply 
the word. All the rest I think may be accounted 
for. é 

I. I do not think it surprising that rude 
audiences, such as those who attended the Mormon 
“conferences” in London, should accept for 
“religious services” the irreverent medley served 
up to them in the Mormon procedure at ostensibly 
sacred meetings. In how many out of any given 
hundred of the workers and small shopkeepers of 
England will you fiud the sentiment of reverence 
either naturally strong, or cultivated into pervading 
activity ? When the ignorant semi-brutalised poor 
feel their want of a “religion,” it is commonly in 
the shape of a mere groping after some idea strong 
enough to regulate their lives for them—some 
scheme of things comprehensive enough to explain 
their (to them) unaccountable privations, and 
bountiful enough to give them better hopes. Any 
strong, goodnatured deus ex machind will do. 
Strong and goodnatured he must be; but the rest 
you may fill in almost as you please; and if “you 
could get at the idea of God as it exists in the 
heart of tens of thousands of coarse worshippers 
of one class or another, yon would be pained to 
find how little it, in fact, ineludes of the qualities 
that bespeak true reverence. The religious services 
of other strange creedists besides Mormons have 
presented incongruous features. Most of us have, 
at one time or another, heard very irreverent 
prayers, sermons, and hymns. ‘lhen there are 
Ranters, Shakers, and what-not besides, all of 
whom ignore the distinction between the sublime 
and the ridiculous, and depoetise worship in their 
own ways. The Mormous depoetise it in methods 
quite in harmony with the material character of 
their creed, and, by introducing as much familiarity 
as possible into their services, seem, to the vulgar 
mind, to bring the divine into actual close contact 
with the human. Nor is it a trifle that the Jrus- 
querie which the Mormons affect in their sacred 
things is just the kind of manifestation which the 
uninstructed think inconsistent with what they 
call “ gammon,”’ if not altogether an antidote to it. 

There are, indeed, many things to recommend 











from others!—that is decidedly grand. 
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Mormonism to ill-taught miuds of a brawny de- 
sc7iption, 

II. The Mormon creed is concrete, and consis- 
tent of the sort The concreteness is a great 
recommendation, removing, as it does, all difficulties 
ou the score of imperfect spiritual apprehension. 
God, says the Mormon, right out, without mincing 
matters, has length, breadth, and thickness; he 
shouts, to the tune of “The Rose that all are 
Praising” — 

The God of other Cliristians is not the God for me, 

Ilc’s got no parts nor passions, and cannot hear or see— 

A God of revelation ! 
© that’s the God for me ! 

This resolute concreteness runs through the 
whole system. The Mormon’s kingdom of heaven 
means a kiugdom, with real crowns and kings, all 
complete. His God is not called “ Our Father” 
for nothing—he is held to be literally so. He has 
not only “ body” and “ parts,” he has “ passions !” 
Anthropomorphism was never more complete than 
in the Mormon theology; and it is obvious what 
advantage a dexterous literalist may take, in sup- 
port of it, of Old Testament language, and how 
consistent he may make his scheme in vulgar eyes. 

III. Prosperity, says Lord Bacon, is the blessing 
of the Old Testament ; adversity is the blessing 
of the New. Mormonism recognises this, and 
gains an immense advantage in doing so. It is 
the Old Testament which, from its romantic stories, 
incessant personal interest, and play of passion, is 
most read, first read, and last and best remembered, 
by the average of the English poor. Mormonism 
might be called a crude Old Testamentism. It is 
full of tangible views of the Divine conduct, and of 
Luman need. It breathes of plenty, and power, 
and milk-and-honey for the faithful and the strong. 
It spares its adherents all puzzling attempts to 
reconcile the ‘ blessings” of the two books by 
merging them in one, and that one the more 
popular and pleasing of them. At the same time, 
to meet cavillers and cover the accidents to which 
a new “religion” is liable, there is a spice of 
“ tribulation” or “ persecution” thrown in here and 
there. ‘This saves appearances with those who 
might otherwise fancy the * milk-and-honey” busi- 
ness a little overdone, and it pleases sentimental 
“saints,” who happen to get lynched, or anything 
of that kind. 

IV. There is a strong, romantic atiraction, for 
coarse minds, in the corporateness and freemasonry 
of Mormonism. Any one who has noted Odd- 
fellowism and similar developments, must know 
how powerful, among the lower strata of the 
people, is the “ Que-of-Us” feeling, and how fond 
they are of being bound together, and separated 
from the rest of mankind by mysteries of initia- 
tion, and so forth. Mormonism is just the sort of 
organisation to please these people. To be a 
Mormon, to belong to the body, to be duly ini- 
tiated, and then to be something quite different 
In the 
Mormon system, too, all the “saints” are not 
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only called kings, but the prospective royalty of 
each individual saint is made as tangible a thing 


as possible to him. 
V. If I were asked for one word which would 


** PATIENT 





describe, as nearly as one word could, the state of | 


mind which, in reference to theological and social 
questions, prevails most largely at this hour, I 
should say—wasettled. Such faiths as men have 
are held Jaxly, and do not grasp and regulate their 
lives. Now, men must be governed either from with- 
out or from within, or be miserable. In our own day 
personal liberty is almost unbounded, and the field 
of activity which lies open to every individual 
perplexingly wide, whilst the rule from within is 
not strong enough to cover it. Then, new facts 
and new thoughts have been taken up faster than 
they could be assimilated; old landmarks of opi- 
nion have been disturbed; and in the hurry and 
struggle of life the way is missed, and there is 
conscious stumbling and conscious wandering. 
Now comes Mormonism to the puzzled million, 
with broad theocratic pretensions, saying “ Yes, 
we sec you are puzzled, and that you want some- 
thing to hold fast by. Now, we will undertake to 
methodise your lives for you. We begin by iso- 
lating you from this confusing system of things in 
which you now fret and pine, and placing you 
under a new and consistent régime. With us, 
who own no allegiance to ‘socicty’ without, you 
need never be in the dark; for our scheme Is a 
theocracy, minutely ordering all the machinery of 
life, and we liave perpetual revelations to meet new 
difficulties as they arise. Here, you are torn 
in pieces by anarchic Jaws and institutions; with 
us there is no daissez fuire; we promise you a 
strong Government, aud pleuty of it. If you 
want to know your right course about a lot of 
wood, you can ask our prophet,—old ladies ask 
our prophet about smaller trifles than that, and his 
decision is the voice of heaven. What a satisfac- 
tion! Leave these Gentiles, where you are always 
getting off the rails, and come to us, and Iet us 
sect you in a groove, where you caunot go wrong 
if you try.” This voice finds ready listeners. A 
strong Government is just what the worried-out 
Gentile needs every day. It is much casier to 
accept a rule from without, than to find the king- 
dom of heaven within ; so he flies to the feet of the 
Mormon King Stork in haste, aud—repents at 
leisure. 

Among the leading causes of tlhe success of 
Mormonism, then, among a discontented population 
like ours, I name the conercteness of its creed; the 
secularity of its “religious” inducements; its 
attractions as a povel and romantic organisation ; 
and its pretensions to regulate in detail the lives 
of its adherents by centralising the work of con- 
science. Perhaps I ought to add a certain biuf, 


cosrse humanity, which belongs rather to the 
spirit of the founders and propagators than to 
the creed, but which makes itself felt in the 
propagandism, and which has a real charm for 
the masses. 


Polygamic hopes may influence a 











GRISSELL.” 





few converts, but not many, I think. The mere 
love of adventure may also carry off a small 
number. But, of all the causes, I hold the chief 
to be defect of self-government, from the decay 
of faith in old principles of conduct. The poor, 
who cannot control. their outward lot, who know 
just enough to be bewildered, and would be glad 
of somebody to regulate their lives for them, are 


the likeliest candidates for Salt Lake. We 


may safely take it for granted, in addition, that 
they are the likeliest persons to wish themselves 
away again, ‘They carry with them the motive 
power of perpetual unrest. 


“PATIENT GRISSELL.” 


Wuene is “ Patient Grissell?’’ Where did the 
type come from? Or, rather, where is it gone 
to? It must have disappeared with the middle 
ages. 

The story of ‘ Patient Grissell’’ is known to 
us all. Some people admire it. I do not—never 
did~—never understood how it should fail to revolt 
a pure conscience. Still, as there are records of 
such women in song and story, as novels recognise 
the type, and as the police reports sometimes con- 
tain specimens of it, I am bound to believe in 
Griselda. Only she never happened to cross my 
path. Mr. Carlyle averred that he could never 
catch the ‘* Distressed Needlewoman’’ of newspapers 
and books.* Taver that I have never found the 


“ Gentle woman, erer kind,” 


of the same. Gentle woman, according to my ob- 
servation of life, is kind, but quite capable of 
showing resentment and taking care of herself. 
“So she ought to be.” True; but where did the 
Griselda type come from? I find nothing like 
it in modern homes! 

I fear there is a good deal of nonsense written 
and talked about female “gentleness,” and that 
some harm is done by it. Young men enter upon 
married life with a sort of general impression that 
it is a wife’s part to be “ gentie,” and then, when 
they themselves are unjust they are surprised to find 
the “gentle” ones can “ show aspirit.” They would 
not presume so much upon female nature if they 
were taught the truth beforehand; or, better still, 
if they feund it out for themselves. 

The truth, then, is, that women have generally 
stronger affections than men; that they are accus- 
tomed to serve (call it obey) in small matters; 
that they have a special instinct which makes 
them tender to weakness in all shapes; and 
that they are (commonly) more susceptible to 
religious influences. But that they are less firm, 
less ready to contest their rights, or less irritable 


* His experience must have been exceptional. I hare 
found her, more than once, 
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A LAY FOR LEADENHALL STREET. 


than men, is not true, though so commonly taken 
for granted. 

We cannot fail to be unjust both to them and 
to ourselves, when we behave upon the secret 
assumption that it is their business to be “ gentle ;” 
and there is in the natural relations of the sexes 
some license implied to masculine ill-humour, 
which they may be expected to recognise. 

Physical differences, of course, influence very much 
the behaviour of women. I walked the other day 
with a lady whose “combativeness” is ucarly 
twice as large as mine, whom I could not induce 
to pass a drove of cattle, or to cross a crowded 
road, with reasonable promptitude. Her behaviour 
jn such cases wears every appearance of extreme 
timidity ; yet I am satisfied that in a case where 
the mere brute force was equal or equalised, her 
courage would be superior to that of most men. 
Phrenologists will, I dare say, bear me witness 





that “‘ Destructiveness” and ‘‘ Combativeness” are | 


not found smaller in proportion, in the average 
female, than in the male head. Patient Grissell 
must have been an exception. 

The one point upon which no language of poet 


_ Browning mey of hers. 


or romancist can overpass the fact, in this matter, | 


is the superior affectionateness of women. I con- 
fess that there is to me something utterly trans- 


cendent in the strength of a woman’s love. This | 


isa matter, in which no one can expect too much 
from the partner of his choice. 
man who makes a girl love him, see that he does 
not, in so doing, invoke a spirit of greater power 
than he can bear. She may have too muel) 
conscience and spirit ever to be a “ Patient 


Rather let the | 





A YTOETS DOUBTS. 


Ix “Aurora Leigh,” I have just noted this fine 
passage, which I quote apropos of our chat last 
month, concerning plagiarism :— 


“My own best poets, am I one with you, 

That thus I love you,—or but one through love ? 
Does all this smell of thyme about my feet 
Conclude my visit to your holy hill 

In personal presence, or but testify 

The rustling of your vesture through my dreams, 
With influent odours? When my joy and pein, 
My thought and aspiration, like the stops 

Of pipe or flute, are absolutely dumb 

If not melodious, do you play on me, 

My pipers ?—and if, sooth, you did not blow, 
Would no sound come ? or is the music mine, 

As a men’s voice or breath is called his own, 
lubreathed by the Life-breather? There's a doubt 


For cloudy scasons !” 

If anybody may feel sure of his work, Mrs. 
Yet we have here some 
doubts put into Aurora Leigh’s mouth, for which 
the authoress has evidently drawn on her own 
mental experience. Aurora Leigh, in “cloudy 
seasons,” torments herself with the question 
whether her inspiration is at first hand, or not. 
A direct answer were impossible! There is a 
shadow-land, mocking analysis, in which aspiration 
overtakes inspiration, and will not let it go without 
carrying away a gift. Criticism cannot enter this 
shadow-land, but time in general terms pronounces 
on what took place there, by the valuation it re- 
cords to the result. It is thus that, as I said last 
month, the fortunes of works of art transcend in- 


Grissell, ””? and yetlove him with a love, to the | dividual criticism. 


height of which he may never, never reach. 
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A LAY FOR LEADENHALL STREET. 





Parvi sunt foris arma, nisi est consilium domi.—Cicero. 





Across the broad “ black water’? hath come a fearful cry, 
Of our British brethren butchered beneath au alien sky ; 
And many an eye grows tearful and many a cheek grows pale, 
And many a proud heart sickens as we hear the fearful tale— 


Of the murdered—and dishononred—who by rebel hands 
have died — 


Of the hasband bound to witness the death-throes of his | 


bride, 
Of the screaming infant mangled upon its mother’s breast 
By those hell-hounds lodged in Delhi—let Horror dream the 
rest, 


Bat if they’ve spilt true English blood beneath a burning 


tky, 

There’s many a thousand here at home will ask “ the reason 
why ;” 

Will ask how far misrule lath made each dark skinned foe 


to be 
A Nemesis to force reform upon our E. I. C. 


You talk about ‘‘ greased cartridges.” Directors, one and all, 


That will pot sweep the dust away from your door in 
Leadenhall ; 








| Incompetence and avarice had filled your cup brimfull : 


You needed not, to spill it o’er, the flesh of pig or bull. 


We govern India’s myriads—men ask us—where or how 7? 
Inquire within of Mr. Smith who sits in Cannon Row— 
Who, when he hears how Sepoys slay our men of biain and 


pith, 

Writes off unto the Chairman—who—wriles beck fo Mr. 
Smith ! 

*Twere weak just now to waste our time to seek out flams 
and flaws : 


Another day—another man will point the true “ Because” — 

Wait—till our soldiery avenge their butchered brethren’s 
blood, 

Wait—till old England’s banner floats where once proud 
Delhi stood ; 


Wait—till a dire revenge stands out—it shall be taken yet— 
And then—sit down with Vernon Smith to talk of tare and 
tret. 
Wait—1il!l each swarthy murderer all stiff and stark doth lie— 
Then of our E, C, Dogberries demand “ the reason why.” 
W. B. B. 8, 
2P 
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RUTH NEVILLE. 





When we two parted in silence and tears, 
Half broken-hearted, to sever for nay a 


Pale grew thy cheek, and cold, co 


der thy kiss 


Truly that hour foretold sorrow to this. 


The dew of the morning sunk chill on my brow— 
It felt like the warning of what I feel now. 

Thy vows are all broken, and light is thy fame ; 

I hear thy name spoken, and share in its shame. 


Axp the “bright spring” bad come, and Rath 
was Ruth Neville no longer; yet ber new name 
must remain a secret, for Ruth still lives, and 
while her character may stand forth to the world, 
her identity must be concealed. 

We give her no false name—even the shadow 
of a falsehood is unworthy of her; she must be 
Ruth—dear, good Ruth—nothing else. And we 
continue her history, begun by one who, because 
her history has become part af his own, can no | 
longer say what he might wish to say, and what 
we would wish to hear. 

The bright spring of her life had come, and 
sown her path with some of its own flowers, which 
her warm, sunny smile nurtured into life. But the 
brightest and warmest spring has its bleak winds, 
which nip the budding trees and plants, and seem 
to throw us back again to cold, drear winter. 

A chill breath of air thus blew on Ruth—blew 
on her in ber sunny gladness, bleaching her pale 
cheeks, making her gentle eye tearful with sorrow, 
causing her lip to quiver with painful thoughts of 
the distant past. 

“ Ralph, dear Ralph,” and she laid one hand on 
his shoulder, as with the other she held out an 
opened letter, which he took hastily, read eagerly, 
aud then whispered to his gentle wife that he 
would shield her from the misery that letter fore- 
boded. 

“ Ralph, we must leave our home this night and 
seck that poor lost one. We will go this night, 
will we not, Ralph ?” and she looked with such 
beseeching earnestness into his face that he could 
not resist. But he tried to make a little show of 
resistance—it was only a “ show,” however, and 
that because he feared a long and anxious night 
journey for her. Ruth, with all her energy and 
aclivity, was anything but strong, and her mind 
very often was unmerciful to the body, and sought 
to overwork the poor weak frame. . 

“It will be a cold and tiresome journey, Ruth, 

fatiguing and harassing to you.” 
— Not so fatiguing and harassing as resting 
inertly here, with this anxiety gnawing at my 
heart,” and she smiled, for she knew he thought as 
slice did. e 

“The night is cold and dark, dear wife.” 





“Her fate is colder and darker, Ralph. We 
can warm and cheer that by hasting to her.” 
“We know not where to go.” 
“So much greater the necessity for speed in | 


finding oui,” and she pressed her lips to his brow 
as she again whispered her entreaty to depart. 

And what did he say? What could he say to 
such earnestness? We cannot tell; but we know 
that within an hour a travelling carriage, with 
good strong horses, stood at the door—that in five - 
minutes after it had arrived the packing cases were 
strapped on to the roof, and tliey were galloping 
at full speed to catch the train, which would con- 
vey them to Chester and thence to Liverpool. 

And what was the letter which had caused Ruth 
thus to leave her quiet, lovely, mountain home, for 
the busy, bustling city—which had made her 
anxious, restless, miserable ? 

It told of one as living whom she had thought 
dead—blissfully dead. It spoke of that one as 
living still—living miserably, sinfully —of her sister, 
her doubly lost sister, acting the part of a wanton 
for the sake of gold. Deserted, so the letter said, 
by him who should have died for her ere even in 
thought she had been so betrayed—starving— 
penniless—she had returned to England, and 
sought from the streets of Liverpool to gain the 
means of purchasing the common means of life. 

“ Ralph! thank Heaven you are with me, help- 
ing me to bear this bitter woe,”—-and she hid her 
sorrowful face on his shoulder. ‘ That she, Ralph, 
the once innocent, golden-haired child, should 
come to this, to be this thing of shame and guilt.” 

Liverpool was reached at last. ach gas-lit 
station, as they passed it, seemed to mock Ruth 
with its brillianey—her own path was for the pre- 
sent so very, very dark. She was so occupied 
with her own thoughts that she did not notice to 
which hotel they took her, but once in the room to 
which they led her, some chord seemed to jar on 
her memory—some loosened chord, that produced 
discord in her mind when so touched. 

“Eleven years since, Ralph,” she whispered, 
“eleven years since, we were here together—here 
in this same room—here on our way to that beau- 
tiful island from whence we both went so sadly ;” 
and as she spoke, the trial and sorrow of those 
ten years crept over her face, like a grey, dim, 
spectral shadow. 

And the day wore on, and night cameat last. 
Ruth was foot sore, heart sore—for that day she 
had walked far and near, and had returned from 
her walk with a sad and weary heart. There was 
ared spot on each jaded check. They told of 
anxious thought and care, and her heavy eyes 
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RUTH WEVILLE. 


sought Ralph's with a look which he well under- 
stood. It said, “ We must go forth again, Ralph, 
now, when the streets are blazing with light— 
when vice creeps from its squalid den, and the 
fretted soul hides its smarting misery, under 
flaunting garments and painted cheeks — when 
the light, reckless laugh mocks the mirth it would 
emulate, and the jest, the ribald jest, cheats the 
ear into the belief of its foul wit.” 

“Come, dear Ralph, the end to which we are 
bound must excuse the means to obtain it, Nay; 
Ido not tremble. I would dare as much—aye, 
tnore—alone, for her sake, poor lost one! 

But he held back still; for the course she was 
about to take was a bold one, and he feared its 
consequences. | 

“Ruth,” let me seek her. Night and day will 
I walk until I find her.” But still Ruth said no. 
“You would not know her, and even if you did 
she would not come with you. I remember her 
impetuous nature only too well to hope that. Did 
she dream of being discovered, she would seek 
self-destruction rather than a meeting with us. 
No, Ralph; I must go. I know my influence 
when present over lier—at least, I know what it 
was once. I can only hope that it is not all lost. 
I will be ready soon, dear Ralph; don’t fear for 
me. 

She wrapped a large shawl round her, and put 
on her own little quiet straw bonnet, and then, 
clasping his arm—for, notwithstanding all her 
boasting, she was a little bit afraid to walk about 
the streets all night—she stepped out. 

As hour after hour passed, how those streets 
changed their aspect. At first they were blazing 
with light from the various shops, where glittering 
and costly wares were displayed. Crowds thronged 
along, all intent on getting over their daily work. 
By degrees, all this ceased ; the brilliant gas lights 
were extinguished, the gay windows closed, and 
the busy passengers went to their several homes. 
The streets looked but the shadows of other days. 

Ralph felt the little hand clasp his arm more 
tightly, and a whisper fell on his ear—* Ralph, 
erewhile these streets were bright with the false 
light of night; now they are dark and lonely—a 
metaphor of her life.” 

“Pursue it farther, Ruth; the sun will rise 
tomorrow and shine with truer splendour on this 
now darkened place.” 

Her gentle eyes tried to smile through the 
sadness which clouded them. 

It was now past midnight, and Ruth became 
more and more restless as each quarter was chimed 
by the clocks. We were going to say that her 
heart was sinking fast into despair; but Ruth’s 
heart could never sink until it ceased to beat. 

One—and then two quarters—it was half-past 
one. They were opposite a brilliantly lit tavern. 
Voices came from the open windows, and pro- 
claimed revelry within. A public dinner had been 


given, and the guests still lingered at the table. 
Some fascination seemed to hold Ruth to the 
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spot, as she pointed across the road, where a 
woman in a thin, light dress stood. Herattitude 
—her dress, bespoke her class ; but that which at- 
tracted Ruth’s special notice, was a shaw! which she 
wore over her shoulders. It was of crape—white, 
or that which once had been white—and covered 
with rich silk embroidery. Alas! Ruth knew it 
but too well. The pattern had been drawn and 
worked by herself—made for her wretched sister ; 
given to her. Could she longer doubt that, 
the wearer of that shawl, Grace now stood before 
her ? : 

Her startling eyes were fixed on the well-known 
garment; the face of the wearer was turned from 
her; she would have given the world to look at 
that face, and yet she dreaded its glance; for there 
was something in the figure which also reminded 
her of Grace, and she trembled lest her suspicion 
should be realised. How inconsistent is human 
nature—for this very purpose had she come—to 
meet her sister—even thus, perchance ; and now, 
when she believed her to be there before her, she 
shrank from the knowledge which with so much 
pain and labour she had sought. 

It was a terrible trial; more terrible than any- 
thing Ruth had gone through; more, far more 
terrible than that dreadful night in Castle Rushen, 
when she waited hour by hour for intelligence of 
her sister’s escape,—more terrible than that mo- 
ment when she stood before the infuriated mob, 
and let them bind her tender hands, and lead her 
where they listed,—far more terrible than that 
fearful storm, when life and death seemed tossing 
in the balance, and this world appeared to be fad- 
ing into the deepening hues of a near eternity— 
yes, this moment was more terrible than that. Then 
she beheld nought but the wreck of all things 
physical ; now before, her—there, shrouded in those 
white garments, was the far greater wreck of all 
morality—of all that makes life happy—useful— 
worth having. The calm serenity of heaven's 
light destroyed —the stormy tempests of the base 
human heart loosened, to hurl the poor, frail, 
human bark to destruction. 

“Ralph, | musé speak to that girl,” and with a 
hasty step she stood beside the white robed figure. 
In her excitement her hand was laid on the girl’s 
shoulder, and then the face was turned towards 
her. 

It was not Grace, but astranger ; a poor young 
creature of some nineteen or twenty tears of age, 
whose brilliant eyes and glowing cheeks told but 
too plainly, that even then, when the innocence of 
early youth should scarcely have passed, innocence 
to her had become a myth, a fable. The girl 
started and looked surprised as she felt Ruth’s 
hand on her shoulder, and then her surprise gave 
way to annoyance, as,in a somewhat bold and 
arrogant tone, she inquired, “ What she wanted ?” 
“I beg your pardon,” was the quiet, gentle 
reply; “I mistook you for another. I would 
ask”—but Ruth could get no further; a deep 





sob stopped her utterance, and she burst into tears. 
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When we two parted in silence and tears, 
Half broken-hearted, to sever for years — 

Pale grew thy cheek, and cold, colder thy kiss 
Truly that hour foretold sorrow to this. 


The dew of the morning sunk ebill on my brow— 
It felt like the warning of what I feel now. 

Thy vows are all broken, and light is thy fame ; 

I hear thy name spoken, and share in its shame. 


Axp the “bright spring” had come, and Rath 
was Ruth Neville no longer; yet her new name 
must remain a secret, for Ruth still lives, and 
while her character may stand forth to the world, 
her identity must be concealed. ‘ 

We give her no false name—even the shadow 
of a falsehood is unworthy of her; she must be 
Ruth—dear, good Ruth—nothing else. 
continue her history, begun by one who, because 





And we. 


her history has become part af his own, can no | 


longer say what he might wish to say, and what 
we would wish to hear. 

The bright spring of her life had come, and 
sown her path with some of its own flowers, which 
her warm, sunny smile nurtured into life. But the 
brightest and warmest spring has its bleak winds, 
which nip the budding trees and plants, and seem 
to throw us back again to cold, drear winter. 

A chill breath of air thus blew on Ruth—blew 
on her in her sunny gladness, bleaching her pale 
cheeks, making her gentle eye tearful with sorrow, 
causing her lip to quiver with painful thoughts of 
the distant past. 

“ Ralph, dear Ralph,’’ and she laid one hand on 
his shoulder, as with the other she held out an 
opened letter, which he took hastily, read eagerly, 
aud then whispered to his gentle wife that he 
would shield her from the misery that letter fore- 
boded. 

“ Ralph, we must leave our home this night and 
seck that poor lost one. We will go this night, 
will we not, Ralph?” and she looked with such 
beseeching earnestness into his face that he could 
not resist. But he tried to make a little show of 
resistance—it was only a “ show,” however, and 
that because he feared a long and anxious night 
journey for her. Ruth, with all her energy and 
aclivity, was anything but strong, and her mind 
very often was unmerciful to the body, and sought 
to overwork the poor weak frame. 

“It will be a cold and tiresome journey, Ruth, 

fatiguing and harassing to you.” 
— Not so fatiguing and harassing as resting 
inertly here, with this anxiety gnawing at my 
heart,” and she smiled, for she knew he thought as 
slic did. ‘ 

“The night is cold and dark, dear wife.” 

“ Her fate is colder and darker, Ralph. We 
can warm and cheer that by hasting to her.” 

“We know not where to go.” 

“So much greater the necessity for speed in 








finding oui,” and she pressed her lips to his brow 
as she again whispered her entreaty to depart. 

And what did he say? What could he say to 
such earnestness ? We cannot tell; but we know 
that within an hour a travelling carriage, with 
good strong horses, stood at the door—that in five 
minutes after it had arrived the packing cases were 
strapped on to the roof, and they were galloping 
at full speed to catch the train, which would con- 
vey them to Chester and thence to Liverpool. 

And what was the letter which had caused Rath 
thus to leave her quiet, lovely, mountain home, for 
the busy, bustling city—which had made her 
anxious, restless, miserable ? 

It told of one as living whom she had thought 
dead— blissfully dead. It spoke of that onc as 
living still—living miserably, sinfully —of her sister, 
her doubly lost sister, acting the part of a wanton 
for the sake of gold. Deserted, so the letter said, 
by him who should have died for her ere even in 
thought she had been so betrayed—starving— 
penniless—she had returned to England, and 
sought from the streets of Liverpool to gain the 
means of purchasing the common means of life. 

* Ralph! thank Heaven you are with me, help- 
ing me to bear this bitter woe,”"—and she hid her 
sorrowful face on his shoulder. “ That she, Ralph, 
the once innocent, golden-haired child, should 
come to this, to be this thing of shame and guilt.” 

Liverpool was reached at last. Each gas-lit 
station, as they passed it, seemed to mock Ruth 
with its brilliancy—her own path was for the pre- 
sent so very, very dark. She was so occupied 
with her own thoughts that she did not notice to 
which hotel they took her, but once in the room to 
which they led her, some chord seemed to jar on 
her memory—some loosened chord, that produced 
discord in her mind when so touched. 

“Eleven years ‘since, Ralph,” she whispered, 
‘eleven years since, we were here together—here 
in this same room—here on our way to that beau- 
tiful island from whence we both went so sadly ;” 
and as she spoke, the trial and sorrow of those 
ten years crept over her face, like a grey, dim, 
spectral shadow. 

And the day wore on, and night cameat last, 
Ruth was foot sore, heart sore-——for that day she 
had walked far and near, and had returned from 
her walk with a sad and weary heart. There was 
ared spot on each jaded check. They told of 
anxious thought and care, and her heavy eyes 
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RUTH 


sought Ralph's with a look which he well under- 
stood. It said, “ We must go forth again, Ralph, 
now, when the streets are blazing with light— 
when vice creeps from its squalid den, and the 
fretted soul hides its smarting misery, under 
flaunting garments and painted cheeks — when 
the light, reckless laugh mocks the mirth it would 
emulate, and the jest, the ribald jest, cheats the 
ear into the belief of its foul wit.” 

“Come, dear Ralph, the end to which we are 
bound must excuse the means to obtain it. Nay; 
{do not tremble. I would dare as much—aye, 
more—a/lowe, for her sake, poor lost one! 

But he held back still; for the course she was 
about to take was a bold one, and he feared its 
consequences. 

“Ruth,” let me seek her. Night and day will 
I walk until I find her.” But still Ruth said no. 
“You would not know her, and even if you did 
she would riot come with you. I remember her 
impetuous nature only too well to hope that. Did 
she dream of being discovered, she would seek 
self-destruction rather than a meeting with us. 
No, Ralph; I must go. I know my influence 
when present over lier—at least, I know what it 
was once. I can only hope that it is not all lost. 
I will be ready soon, dear Ralph; don’t fear for 
me. 

She wrapped a large shawl round her, and put 
on her own little quiet straw bonnet, and then, 
clasping his arm—for, notwithstanding all her 
boasting, she was a little bit afraid to walk about 
the streets all night—she stepped out. 

As hour after hour passed, how those streets 
changed their aspect. At first they were blazing 
with light from the various shops, where glittering 
and costly wares were displayed. Crowds thronged 
along, all intent on getting over their daily work. 
By degrees, all this ceased; the brilliant gas lights 
were extinguished, the gay windows closed, and 
the busy passengers went to their several homes. 
The streets looked but the shadows of other days. 

Ralph felt the little hand clasp his arm more 
tightly, and a whisper fell on his ear—* Ralph, 
erewhile these streets were bright with the false 
light of night; now they are dark and lonely—a 
metaphor of her life.” 

“Pursue it farther, Ruth; the sun will rise 
to-morrow and shine with truer splendour on this 
now darkened place.” 

Her gentle eyes tried to smile through the 
sadness which clouded them. 

It was now past midnight, and Ruth became 
more and more restless as each quarter was chimed 
by the clocks. We were going to say that her 
heart was sinking fast into despair; but Ruth’s 
heart could never sink until it ceased to beat. 

One—and then two quarters—it was half-past 
one. They were opposite a brilliantly lit tavern. 
Voices came from the open windows, and pro- 
claimed revelry within. A public dinner had been 
given, and the guests still lingered at the table. 

Some fascination seemed to hold Ruth to the 
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spot, as she pointed across the road, where a 
woman in a thin, light dress stood. Her attitude 
—her dress, bespoke her class ; but that which at- 
tracted Ruth’s special notice, was a shaw! which she 
wore over her shoulders. It was of crape—white, 
or that which once had been white—and covered 
with rich silk embroidery. Alas! Ruth knew it 
but too well. The pattern had been drawn and 
worked by herself—made for her wretched sister ; 
given to her. Could she longer doubt that, 
the wearer of ‘that shawl, Grace now stood before 
her ? 

Her startling eyes were fixed on the well-known 
garment; the face of the wearer was turned from 
her; she would have given the world to look at 
that face, and yet she dreaded its glance ; for there 
was something in the figure which also reminded 
her of Grace, and she trembled lest her suspicion 
should be realised. How inconsistent is human 
nature—for this very purpose had she come—to 
meet her sister—even thus, perchance ; and now, 
when she believed her to be there before her, she 
shrank from the knowledge which with so much 
pain and labour she had sought. 

It was a terrible trial; more terrible than any- 
thing Ruth had gone through; more, far more 
terrible than that dreadful night in Castle Rushen, 
when she waited hour by hour for intelligence of 
her sister’s escape,—more terrible than that mo- 
ment when she stood before the infuriated mob, 
and let them bind her tender hands, and lead her 
where they listed,—far more terrible than that 
fearful storm, when life and death seemed tossing 
in the balance, and this world appeared to be fad- 
ing into the deepening hues of a near eternity— 
yes, this moment was more terrible than that. Then 
she beheld nought but the wreck of all things 
physical ; now before, her—there, shrouded in those 
white garments, was the far greater wreck of all 
morality—of all that makes life happy—useful— 
worth having. The calm serenity of heaven's 
light destroyed—the stormy tempests of the base 
human heart loosened, to hurl the poor, frail, 
human bark to destruction. 

“ Ralph, 1 must speak to that girl,” and with a 
hasty step she stood beside the white robed figure. 
In her excitement her hand was laid on the girl’s 
shoulder, and then the face was turned towards 
her. 

It was not Grace, but astranger ; a poor young 
creature of some nineteen or twenty tears of age, 
whose brilliant eyes and glowing cheeks told but 
too plainly, that even then, when the innocence of 
early youth should scarcely have passed, innocence 
to her had become a myth, a fable. The girl 
started and looked surprised as she felt Ruth’s 
hand on her shoulder, and then her surprise gave 
way to annoyance, as,in a somewhat bold and 
arrogant tone, she inquired, “ What she wanted ?” 

“I beg your pardon,” was the quiet, gentle 
reply; “I mistook you for another. I would 
ask”—but Ruth could get no further; a deep 
sob stopped her utterance, and she burst into tears. 
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The bold eyes of the girl were cast down, for 


Ruth took the girl’s hand, which drooped 


there was something in Ruth’s manner which | despondingly by her side, within her own. 
touched the remaining atom of good in her heart. | 


“Don’t cry,” she said, in an altered tone; 
don’t ery. Sorrow is not for such as you; it 


“ Forsake your present life,” she said; “ seek 


| @ better.” 


Ruth was thinking of another as she spoke, 


belongs to us—to the broken-hearted outcasts, | Perhaps that thought gave earnestness to her 


who, having forsaken every feeling which woman 
should cherish, become aliens to all which she 
needs—kinduess, sympathy, affection. Don’t ery! 
come this way,” and she pointed to a quict and 
secluded street. 

Ruth turned, and called Ralph closer to her side. 

The girl noticed the motion. 

“Who's that?” she said. “ What's he coming 
for? does he belong to you?” 

“He is my husband.” 

“ And he lets you speak to me ?” 

It was a horrible thing, that the poor girl had 
learned such self contempt, that she could not 
understand any man, for any purpose, permitting 
his wife to run the risk of pollution by speaking 
toher. ‘ But come away, tliey will be out soon ;” 
and she pointed to the hotel. ‘ You must not be 
seen here with me, or they'll think you one 
of us.” 

She took Ruth’s hand, and dragged her down 
the street, for, as she spoke, the convivialists 
showed signs of departure. How careful that 
poor lost girl was of Ruth; how careful, even 
in the midst of her own wild recklessness. 

“ Stop, I cannot talk in this place ; come under 
the shadow of those teees. Let him keep very 
near us; I can take care of myself, but you might 
be frightened if anyone came up to you. Now, 
what do you want to say? How very cold it is,” 
and she shivered as she spoke, and coughed vio- 
lently. 

For some minutes she could not attend; but, 
the paroxysm over, she turned to Ruth again. 

“What a dreadful cough you have,” said 
Ruth ; “surely you should not be out so thinly 
clad—and at night, too; here, take this scarf, and 
wrap it round your throat; indeed, my cloak is 
enough for me—pray take it to please me.” 

The girl’s eyes filled with tears as she refused. 

“No; what does it matter whether I cough or 
not; [ suppose it will kill me some day; so much 
the better. What have I to live for. A few 
years more, and I shall be old and ugly, and then 
my trade gone, my bread will go with it; and 
what remains—a dose of poison, or starvation. 
No, let me cough; better die by the cough now, 
than live for either of the other fates.” 

Her head drooped, and she stood mute before 
Ruth; and then, in the midst of all her sorrow, 
there entered into Ruth’s mind the thought— 
“‘ Cou!d the lost soul still be drawn from its miser- 
able darkness, and led into the paths of light. And 
a spirit seemed to whisper, “ Yes, child of Christian 
charity; pour thy blessed words of kindness into 
her thirsting soul, and teach her to feel the one 
great truth, that even mundane happiness can 
alone be found in purity of life.” 








words. 

“A better,” the girl replied; “how can TX 
will aught, except, indeed, those like myself, 
holding the sex of woman, consent to make such as 
I am her companion or associate. I am kept in 
my present state by the very circumstances cf 
that state—shuuned by my own sex, sought by 
the other for base purposes alone. No; I have 
fallen down the ladder, and I must lie grovelling 
at its foot. 1f 1 sought to rise, the world would 
throw me down again; therefore, till death, [ 
must remain the outcast I have become.” 

“ Not if I become your friend ?” 

The girl’s large eyes seemed starting from her 
head; then, in a wild burst of feeling, she mur- 
mured :— 

“ You are God’s own angel; come here to give 
me a glimpse of the heaven I-have lost; but 
once gone, tle hell of this present life becomes 
only the blacker.” 

There was a fearful discrepancy between her 
words and tearful eyes, and the tawdry finery of 
her dress—the glowing colour of her painted 
cheeks. 

Let me see you deserve a true friend, and I 
will be such to you. Now, listen to me, for I 
want your help.” 

And at last Ruth nerved herself to speak on 
the one dreadful subject. 

The girl looked eagerly at Ruth. 

“That shawl, how and where did you get it ?” 

“T bought it.” 

‘© Of whom ?” 

“ Peggy.” 

Ruth was silent; and then she drew a minia- 
ture from her pocket. 

“Do you know any one who resembles this 
picture ?” 

And she opened the small morocco case con- 
taining the portrait of Grace. 

There were the blue eyes and the golden hair ; 
the loving, mirthful expression of the half-turned 
head; the graceful throat and neck. 

The girl, whom we should here call Kose, 
looked at the portrait attentively. 

“Do I know it,” she said. ‘Stop, I can’t see 
here, come to the lamp. Why—yes, it’s Peggy 
—poor, sick Peggy, but how changed! ‘This is 
like you. Peggy now looks like one of us—but 
what can you know of Peggy ?” 

Ruth for one moment faltered. If ever she 
felt tempted to dissimulation it was now, but cnly 
for a second, then her strong, moral courage came 
to her aid, and saved her. 

“She is my sister. 
know of her,’’ 

“Your sister?” 


Now, tell me all you 
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And the manner of the wretched girl became 
more cordial, more respectful, as she repeated the 


words, — 
“Poor, dear lady; how yow must have suf- 


fered !” 

“T have; but where is she? 

“Peggy is not in Liverpool. She has been 
here for more than twelve months, but now she’s 
_ gone to the Isle of Man. I don't know where 

she’s living, but I'll go and find herfor you. Poor 
Peggy! And she’s married! and he, her hus- 
band, is amusing himself, and letting her die by 
inches with her little child! She wrote to him 
for money, and he refused it; and then, when her 
child was starving, she took to the streets—and, 
then, there was no drawing back. Poor Peggy— 
poor, dear Peggy. I'll go to-morrow and find 
her for you.” 

“1 will go myself, and you shall come‘with 
me. 

A sudden thought struck Ruth, that she would 
the more easily find Grace if her former unfor- 
tunate companion helped to seek her. 

“Come home with me, poor child!” 

Rose shook her head. 

“Go home with you. No. What would the 
people where you are staying, say of you if they 
saw me go with you. Tell me where I shall find 
you in the morning—where, and at what time, 
aud so surely as I am alive, I will be with you. 
There, that is your way—straight along that street, 
take the first turning to the right. Keep on by 
the church, then the second turning to the left, 
which will lead you to the hotel. To-morrow 
morning, at seven o'clock, on the pier.” 

She was soon lost in the labyrinth of streets. 

It was three o’clock before Ralph and Ruth 
reached the hotel. Perhaps the waiters looked 
suspiciously at them as they entered. They 
neither knew nor cared. Innocence frequently 
wears a questionable garb; so it was in the pre- 
sent instance. But whatever garb innocence may 
assume, she cannot disguise herself long; she is 
sure to be recognised at last. So, perhaps, the 
waiter did not look suspiciously at them after all ; 
or, if he did, in all probability he discovered his 
suspicion to be misplaced, and eventually voted 
himself a blockhead for his pains. 

There was no sleep in Ruth’s eyes that night, 
and long before the appointed time she was on the 
pier, ready to step into the Manx boat, and proceed 
in quest of her lost sister. 

“ Ralph—-can you see her who was to have met 
us here this morning ?” 

He looked round, but she was nowhere visible. 
Disappointed, Ruth stepped on board the packet, 
and, with a sigh, had just given up the girl, when 
a slight figure, whom she easily recognised as the 
outcast, stepped into the boat—a glance at Ruth 
being her only sign of recognition. And the 
packet left the pier, and was fairly out to sea; 
and then Ruth thought of the last time she crossed 
that troubled ocean. Her thoughts flew to the 
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cold grey morning of her departure, when all looked 
so chill, and when her own heart was colder, more 
stormy, than all the dreary sceue around her. 
Ralph saw her anxiety. 

“Ruth—mine own Ruth!—let thy dear face 
turn towards me, and with its cheering smile tell 


' me that I lighten, by sharing, this deep woe. Ruth, 
I bless Heaven for giving me the right to share it. 








— 


_-Look on me, Ruth, and say I am a solace, a com- 


fort to you.” 

And she turned and smiled as only Ruth could 
smile; for in the whole world we don’t believe 
there ever was, or ever will be, such a smile as 
Ruth's. 

There was a ball at Castletown, and everything 
pretending to any degree of exclusiveness was 
there. Dancing was kept up to a late hour. The 
supper was good, and, what was rarer still, the 
wines were excellent; so everyone was pleased, 
and the entertainment was proclaimed brilliant. 

“ Mr. Mathewson, may we hope to see you on 


the 15th.” 
The speaker was the beautiful Lady Churchill, 


whose lovely face was said to be the cause of her 
very unlovely character and conduct—for she was 
one of those vain fools who, by their wanton fri- 
volity and thoughtless levity, lay shame on the 
female character, and make man think woman but 
a pretty toy, to be purchased at some stated price. 
Little do such women dream of the injury they do 
tu others ; seldom do they reflect that, by example, 
they lead those of their own sex who can imitate 
folly, without being able to distinguish between 
that and vice, into a laxity of conduct which not 
unfrequently terminates in absolute sin. To this 
style of woman Lady Churchill belonged; and the 
person to whom she addressed herself seemed of a 
congenial nature to her own; for, with a few silly 
compliments, he accepted the invitation. 

Roger Mathewson was one of that class of men 
whom, in a small town, you are sure to meet 
every whcre—a finger-post of society, seen at every 
coruer—a dancing, nonsense-talking individual— 
a great favourite with the fair sex, or at least with 
those amongst them who could not understand 
anything better than his vapid talk. He had been 
in the Isle of Man for several months, and had 
managed, through his talking, dancing impudence, 
to worm himself iato society. His handsome 
face might have done something towards accom- 
plishing this end—for it was indeed a very hand- 
some face, and a profitably handsome face, too, 
he made it, as it was the means of his obtaining 
many an invitation which, without it, he would 
never have had; for Roger Mathewson had no 
riches to make him sought; indeed, one cynical 
old father, to whose only daughter the fortunate 
possessor of ten thousand pounds, the said Roger 
was extremely attentive, was once to have 
muttered something about “adventurer, living on 
his wits,” which being a pleasant little remark, 
likcly to be agreeable to the said Roger, and bear- 
ing ungestionable reference to him, was carried to 
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him iamediately. But he only smiled when he 
heard it, and remarked, “ that a man was decidedly 
lucky to have wits to live on.” This might be 
very true, but it did not set the fact of a man 
having nothing but his wits to live on in a more 
creditable light. 

After this short notice of him, which is quite 
sufficient for our present purpose, we return again 
to Ruth—a far pleasanter theme. 

She did not, on her arrival in Douglas, go to any 
large hotel, but sought the most unobtrusive in 
the place, and from thence, in the course of a few 
hours, removed to lodgings. 

Rose attended her. How could Ruth tolerate 
such near her? some may say. How she did 
matters not; she not only tolerated, but she pur- 
posely kept the wretched girl beside her. 


sometimes passed over her at that girl’s terrible 
fate, the shudder was unperceived by Rose. 

“The day is waning, lady, dear; and there is 
a wretched heart feeding on its own misery near 
to us, perchance. I feel idle here, when I have 
so much to do elsewhere.” 

And she stood equipped for walking, before 
Ruth. 

“T go with you, Rose.” 

“No, dear lady; if you please, no. I can 
speed far better alone; indeed, indeed, it will be 
so. Go youto your bed. Ere to-morrow’s sun 
rises on yonder tall peak, I will tell you if she be 
in Douglas: ere he sinks again to rest, you shall 
hear if she be in the Isle of Man. Indeed, you 
can but mar by accompanying me; think you that 
she would meet you willingly? I tell you that 
she would avoid you—would fly from you, did she 
even fancy you were near. Rest here unknown, 
and let me trace the path I know only too well. 
Tell ber that I am right,” the girl turned her ear- 
nest eyes to Ralph, and by their eloquence im- 
plored him to persuade Ruth to act as she ad- 
vised. 

He did persuade, and he convinced her that it 
would be far better for Rose to go alone; so alone 
she went; and as she stepped into the busy street, 
she lifted her poor, wan eyes to heaven, for a con- 
sciousness stole over her, that this was the first 
time she had gone out for years, to save and not 
to destroy. 

Through and through each street and thorough- 
fare, mingling with the drunken crowd, the well- 
habited idlers, scanning each face; laughing, 
jesting, talking with all—lost ones of her own sex, 
and those of the other—whose sin, looked on 
leniently by the world, bears the same aspect in 
the eye of God. So passed the night away, and 


as the morning dawned, Rose met poor, heart- 
sick Ruth with the words,— 

“ She is not in Douglas. 
elsewhere.” 

“Now?” 

“Yes, at once. Nay, lady, I need no rest—no 
I have that which I have fed on for years 


I now go to seek her 


food. 





| —excitement. 


She 
felt for her loneliness of heart, and if a shudder. 
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Thank all merciful heaven, it be 


of a purer kind than heretofore. 
lady—hope for the best.” 


Ruth, the good seed thou hast sown has sprung 
up already into a graceful plant, offering fruit to 
thy thirsting lips; for she who was hopeless until- 
she met thee, now holds out the blessed balm of 
hope to thee. 


Days, whether blissful or not, come to an end; 
and that one dragged its heavy length along, aud 
as the shades of evening were deepening into the 
gloom of night, a weary figure, whose lagging 
footstep told of sore fatigue, ascended the stair. 
case of Ruth’s abode. 

“ Water!” 

And a deadly pallor spread over the girl's lips 
and face, as she sank on a chair fainting, worn 
out in mind and body; prostrate from an amount 
of fatigue zarely endured by woman. Ruth held 
a tumbler to her lips, but it was too late; the head 
dropped heavily to one side as Rose fell to the 
ground ina swoon. How tenderly Ruth chafed 
the livid hands! how anxiously slie watched the 
death-like face! How fervent was the “ thank 
heaven,” as returning cousciousness brought re- 
turning colour to these lips and cheeks, 


* You are better.” 

* Yes; where—where am 1; and—this room ?” 

She looked round ber for a moment bewildered ; 
then she remembered all. 

“Oh! 1 know now; but let me think. I 
have something to tell,” and she held her hand 
to her brow, as if seeking to imprison thought. 


Ruth’s very life seemed to hang upon her 
words, still she begged Rose to be composed. 
But remembrance had come back to the girl— 
remembrance of the circumstances in which she 
was placed, aud the deep anxiety her words must 
cause. 

“JT have found her; she is many miles from 
this, in the north of the island—in a little cottage 
at the foot of a great mountain.” 


A thought struck Ruth. - Could she be in 
their old residence ; could she have returned there 
from some latent feeling, impelled by some uncon- 
trolled impulse, to haunt the scene of her former 
abode. 

“The cottage you mean is off the main road, 
almost by itself, in a sort of island, formed by the 
mountain stream. 


“Yes; but she needs help—we must speed. 
Do you know the place.” 

“T know it well. Ralph, we must start at 
once.” 

And again a carriage stood at the door, and a 
second time the galloping horses bore them on 
their way. 

Straight on at full speed to Ramsey ; up and 
down each rocky hill—once more on the summit 
of Laxey. There lay the bay before her, almost 
invisible now, for the night was dark, and the 
white foam, with here and there the reflected 


Good-bye, poor 
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glitter of a star in the dark waters, was all she | would be too much for her in that trying moment. 


could see. 
On again—through the two glens which border 


the road on either side of the entrance to Ramsey, 
How sombre they looked; the great trees almost 
formed an arch over head, and the swollen moun- 
tain stream rushed wildly under the archway of 
the road. 

Into Ramsey ; and the gallop of the horses’ feet 
sounded strangely in the quiet little town at that 
time of the night. Lezayre is passed, and then 
the carriage turns from the main road. The driver 
stopped to inquire the way. 

“Up that lane; turn neither to the right nor 
left, but go on until you come to that gateway on 
the righthand side. Stop there, at that point we 
will alight. Await our return, or go back to 
Ramsey, and be here again in two hours’. time. 
Yet, no; await us as I said before.” 

She stepped from the carriage and walked 
quickly on. 

“Ralph, dear; don’t enter with me; I would 
rather see her first quite alone. Rose, be very 
near, but not with me.” 

“Lean on me, Ruth; let me uphold you.’’ 

“No; now, in such a trial as this, I need a 
greater strength than yours,-Ralph ; one to uphold 
more mighty than yourself.” 

He watched her as she crossed the little bridge 
and passed through the garden gate. He followed ; 
for he knew not what she would have to contend 
with. He saw her enter the cottage, and for one 
moment stand paralysed at the door of the little 
sitting-room at the sight which met her eyes. 
Kneeling beside a miserable bed—a bed devoid of 
aught save a mattress, which seemed, from its 
tattered state, to have been gnawed and torn by 
rats—was Grace. And on that bed, moaning and 
tossing wretchedly, lay a child—a dying child; the 
poor, pale baby face pinched by disease and want ; 
the little hands attenuated from the same cause; 
the feeble voice, almost too weak to be heard, 
except when fever gave it unnatural force and 
strength. 

“ Mother!” and the little feverish hands clasped 
the mother’s“ cheeks; “ Mother, give poor Lily 
water, and food, mother—Lily will eat.” 

The wretched Grace held a cup of water to the 
lips of the dying child; but the food was wanting 
—all had been already given. Probably had it 
been there the child would not have touched it, for 
when her thirst was appeased, she sank again to 
slumber, if that restless unconsciousness could, in- 
deed, be called slumber. 

So deeply had the mother’s attention been fixed 
on her child, that she had not noticed that the 
only candle in the room had burnt down to a mere 
wick—another moment and it was extinguished, 
and then the room was left in total darkness. 

And it was thus that Ruth was to meet her 
dearly loved sister—thus, in darkness, want, and 
sorrow! She feared to advance. She thought 
the shock, to Grace, of finding her there—thus— 





She was hesitating what to do, when the voice of 
the child was again heard. 

“ Mother, poor Lily is going away—far, far 
away, into the bright, blue sky Lily used to love 
to play under. Mother, dear, tell little Lily 
of that heaven, and the angels, and him who loves 
little children like Lily. Mother, dear mother, 
speak to me of these things as you spoke once— 
before papa left. Mother, dear mother! tell 
little Lily of these things once more—only once 
more, before she goes away for ever.” 

But the flood of guilt had quenched these things 
in the mother’s soul, and now in the hour of need, 
even at the prayer of her dying child, her tongue 
was mute. One moment, and then a sob, and 
then a wild, passionate, burst of words,— 

“Oh, God! oh, God!” she eried. “1 forsook 
Thee, and now Thou dost hide Thyself from me— 
yet, mercy—Thy great boon, mercy. Spare her 
yet to me—my child, my dear, dear child—the 
only thing on earth left to cheer me—the one 
little ewe lamb, my only spot of happiness. Oh! 
take one where there are many, and save this one 
to me. Scourge me not in this way; in any other, 
but not in this way. Ruth, couldst thou see me 
now, thou wouldst pray for me, and thy prayer 
would avail, Ruth. I call on thee in vain. A 
black and horrible gulf separates us now.” But, in 
that moment Ruth passed it, and the erring, 
wretched Grace, was once more pressed to her 
sister’s pure, and loving heart. But how? 

A wild sbriek rang through that mountain air, 
and a death-wail followed on it! 

“ Lights—the carriage lamps—anything to re- 
lieve the fearful darkness of uncertainty !”’ 

They were brought, and then the fearful truth 
became- apparent. There, on the bed, lay the 
child—dead! the one great struggle over, the 
many struggles of the coming life avoided. Peace- 
ful, calm, seeming as if she slept; her arms rest- 
ing quietly by her side, her little face with a happy 
smile upon it. And Grace stood and gazed, 
neither speaking nor moving—bher eyes steady and 
fixed on the child; her hands clasping her throb- 
bing temple; her lips apart. The worst had hap- 
pened ; there was no further ill to fear; nothing 
could be so sad as this. There, before her, lay 
all she had lived for. Life, hope, thought, feeling, 
all were destroyed by the one frightful blow. 
Ruth was unheeded. That dead form was her 
world; she knew nothing beyond it ; neither cared 
for, nor understood aught else. But although she 
was unconscious of Ruth’s presence, Ruth was 
not unconscious of her’s, and Ruth wished to rouse 
her from her stoney silence, — | 

“Grace, do you not know me?’”’ for she had not 
spoken to her. “Grace, dear Grace!” 

But Grace’s eyes were still fixed on the child. 

“ Grace, am I not you sister, the Ruth whom 
you spoke of ?” 

And then she turned, and for the first time, 
looked on Ruth ; and the poor, faded lips began to 
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quiver, and the tears rolled down her haggard 
cheeks. 

By degrees she poured her grief into that sister’s 
gentle ear, and then she became calmer, and could 
listen more quietly to all Ruth had to say. 

She would not hear of leaving the cottage, not 
even when her child should be buried, — 

“Leave me to die here, Ruth,” she said, 
“‘where poor Lily breathed her last. Indeed, my 
sister, it would break my heart to go hence.” 

Ruth saw that it would be so, and urged no 
more ; but she camcto Ralph, where he was stand- 
ing, just outside tle door, and whispered a few 
words, and he drove off to Ramsey, and (for it 
was now early dawn) found butchers, and bakers, 
and upholsterers, and artisans of all kinds, and- 
told them, with all speed, and at any cost—and 
the “at any cost” induced the speed--to make 
the cottage habitable and comfortable, and in an 
incredibly short time (thanks to the “at any cost”), 
carts of all kinds were jolting along the Ramsey 
Road, and during the day that cottage assumed 
its wonted air of comfort—all save ove room; that 
was held sacred from all intrusion, and as the 
various artisans heard that grim death had entered 
the cottage, and held its presence in that room, 
they respected its gloom, aud performed their 
duties so silently, that poor Grace knew nothing 
of all the arrangements until they were com- 
pleted. 

And when in the evening Ruth led her into the 
little drawing-room, and placed her on the soft 
arm-chair by the fire, and stirred that fire until it 
blazed, and Rose, kueeling by her side, held a tray 
with her tea, a faint glow of pleasure came to her 
sunken cheek. 

Days passed away; the child was buried. 
Grace would follow it to the grave—would, herself, 
see the mould piled on the little coffin. With a 
tearless eye, an unfaltering step, she followed and 
watched all. She had wept her last—trembled 
for ali that could make her tremble. 

Calmly she returned to her home; calmly she 
kissed her sister and begged to be left alone in 
Lily’s room, for one short hour. And Ruth 
granted that request; but how that hour was 
passed, Ruth never knew; but when it passed over 
Grace came to her sister—paler, more wan, per- 
haps, than ever, but happier. 

“ Ruth,” she said, “dear Ruth, my peace with 
God ismade. He pardonsall! Ere long, I know, 
I feel, I shall join my lost darling.” 

From that day she scemed happy; but Ruth 
saw the truth, that she was not long for this 
world. Spring passed on and summer came, and 
autumn with its fading leaves and flowers, and 
Grace lingered still—so fragile she seemed already 
half to belong to the world of spirits. Her 
thoughts had done with earth. Deeply penitent, 
sorrowing unceasingly—sorrowing with a sorrow 
that creates joy, her mind dwelt in the future. 

The sun was setting after a day of glowing 
warmth, and Grace was lying ou a couch, as once | 
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before she had lain, in the little garden. 


There 
seemed to be an unusual flush on her cheek—ay 


unusual brilliancy in her eye. She called Ruth to 
her,— 

“ Dear sister,” she began, “ there is something 
I would do, some one I would see ere I leave this 
world. Dont look so sad, Ruth; all I love ex. 
cept your own dear self, is gone before me, and 
beckons me on; still there is work for me here, 
and my soul will linger until that work be done, 
although like a caged bird it frets to be away. 
Ruth, L would see ” and she stopped, “ Ber- 
tram. See him—warn him—tell him that | 
pardon him. Do you know aught of him, Ruth? 
He could be found, for lhe is in this island.” 

Ruth turned to Rose,— 

“Tt shall be done, dear lady; but why should 
he come to mar her last moments of peace ?”’ 

“ He will not mar. He will make my last mo- 
ments those of peace, Rose; so hasten on your 
errand.” 





In a large and well-lit room of an inn in 
Ramsey, some gentlemen sat at cards. The stakes 
seemed high, for anxious looks dwelt on the faces 
of the players. Occasionally the door would open, 
and a person would enter, cross the room, and in 
crossing, watch with apparent eagerness, the pro- 
gress of the game. 

* Mathewson, it is your deal.” 

And the cards were handed to him. Quickly 
lic threw them round, and as each phase of the 
game passed, as the interest deepened, curses 
began to fall from tightly-pressed lips, and sus- 
picious looks were cast around.” 

Your patron is serving you well to-night, 
Roger !”’ 

And there was a touch of sarcasm in the re- 
mark, which Mathewson only answered by a quiet 
smile, as he drew the golden pieces to him. 

“Thank you for the cash, and not for the re- 
mark; although, coming together, both are accept- 
able.’’ 

And again the cards passed swiftly from his 
hands in dealing. Again the luck fell to him. 
With a laugh he placed his fresh gains on those 


already reaped, and was just going to deal again, 


when a strong hand was placed on his collar. 

“T’ll swear I saw foul play; Mathewson, you're 
a confounded swindler !” 

And his assailant shook him in his anger. 

And now the scene became one of turmoil; it 
was Mathewson against the room, for the accusa- 
tion which had just been uttered had long been 
suspected, aud loss now sharpened indignation in 
those who considered they had been illegally plun- 
dered. 

Still there was no proof, but words produced 
words—words, next blows. The tables were over- 
turned — disorder seemed at its height, when 
the door opened, and a female figure stood silently 
surveying the riotous scene, looking from man to 
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man, At last her eye rested on one, and fear- 
lessly she stepped up to him,— 

“It is you I want,” she said, as she pointed 
to Roger Mathewson. ‘“ You!—nay, no words or 
curses. I come from the death-couch of one whom 
you have deeply wronged, but who now calls you 
to her, to pronounce the pardon you so little de- 
serve.” 

He staggered at her words, and the others held 
back. 

“You dare not refuse,” Rose continued, “ or, 
if you do, it matters little. She, poor thing! has 
done all she could towards peace. Let her go to 
her last home with that thought. You rest here 
with the consciousness of your foul conduct to hier ; 
she will be the better off after all; and your day 
of reckoning must come sooner or later—there’s 
some comfort in that. Death yawns for all! 
Now, come or stay, which you please, only I tarry 
here no longer.” 

Ife put on his hat to accompany her, picked up 
the money which was scattered about the room, 
and was just going to depart when his companions 
clustered round him. 

“There is a score to be settled between us be- 
fore you go,” said one. “You don’t get off so 
easily, Mister Roger !” 

He swore a terrible oath as he tried uselessly 
to put them aside, but Rose stepped forward,— 

“Te shall not escape you, if I can help it,’’ she 
said; ‘but you must follow him closely, your- 
selves. Watch him well, for I have only a 
woman’s strength to hold him. I will tell you 
where he is going.” 

And with minuteness and precision she de- 
scribed both the road to and situation of the 
cottage. ’ 

“Do not‘stop him now. His dying wife has 
sent me to fetch him; you would not mar her last 
wish, harass the fleeting moments which remain to 
her, by detaining him? Let him go with me now 
for her sake, but follow us closely.” 

And they did let him go; they trusted her, for 
they saw she was not deceiving them. 

Sullenly Bertram accompanied Rose. Twice in 
their long walk he thought of leaving her, bat he 
dared not disregard the summons of his dying 
wife; soon he went until the cottage came in 
sight. 

It was night, and Grace had been carried from 
the garden into the house, where she lay anxiously 
but calmly awaiting the return of Rose. Presently 
footsteps were heard on the little gravel-walk ; 
voices next, and then, as the hall-door opened, 
Ruth, knowing who was about to enter, went to 
the couch where poor Grace lay, and kneeling 
down, put her arm round the form of her sinking 
sister. She feared the present interview for her, 
feared the pain, the excitement it might cause. 
But she overrated the danger; Grace had sent for 
Bertram from a high principle of duty, not of 
affection; and she met him without the slightest 
emotion—calmly, coldly, peacefully. 
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But he; how different it was with him. The 
sight of those two sisters, both of whom in diffe- 
rent ways he had wronged, was a reproach to him 
which held up to his view the vileness of his own 
conduct. 

There stood the one whom he had forsaken, 
happy and pure, saved by her deliverance from 
him; although, had her fate been linked to his, 
she had been pure and good still, for Ruth would 
have stood the test to which she would have been 
subjected. The other—that poor, dying victim 
of his treachery, lost through her devotion to him 
—degraded, broken-hearted, wretched. Both 
born in the same circumstances, the fate of each 
east in the same mould, the destiny of each 
marred or made by either vice or virtue; the 
one a glorious pillar raised to the proud honour 
of womanhood, the other the broken column— 
defaced and crumbling into dust. 

Ife dared not advance, but stood, culprit-like, 
before them, shrinking from the light of those 
dear eyes on which all loved to gaze; shrinking 
from the woe of those dimmer orbs, so soon to 
be dimmed forever! 

But Ruth wished the interview over, and there- 
fore she did that which would bring it to the 
close. She called Bertram almost sternly to her 
sister’s side, 

“T sent for you,” she said, “at her request ; 
hear all she has got to say, and then depart. 
Leave to me the passing moments of her life,— 
this is all I ever ask in atonement of the 
past.’ 

He stood by the side of his dying wife, and 
she laid her cold and now clammy hand on his 
own. 

“Bertram!” her voice had sunk almost to a 
whisper, “we have both sinned grievously. I, 
from the threshold of another world, see the true 
colouring of life more distinctly than you do, and 
I tell you that life, such as ygu live, is but death— 
a growing death, darkness! Let my last words 
ring my death-knell in your ear as tones of warn- 
ing; tones which, like the peal of the bell of mercy 
on the treacherous rock, shall point to the dangers 
in your life. Farewell, Bertram! we meet no 
more on earth. Forgive me for all sin against 
you, as freely as I forgive you for all I have 
suffered.” 

She held out her hand to him, but he would 
not take it. Her words had displeased him, and 
then, even then, he showed his displeasure. 

She withdrew her hand as she again addressed 
him,— , 

“Does anger live even to the edge of . the 
grave?” she said; “ then, farewell still, my earthly 
duty is over—my task on earth is done!” 

She sank back exhausted; her eyes were closed, 
and her breathing became so quiet, that for some 
moments they thought her dead. Then terror fell 
on the brute who stood beside her—terror, fol- 
lowed by remorse. Then he called on her passion- 
ately and begged her to live, to live for him, 
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But the fiat had gone forth—for him she was no It was long before Ruth recovered from the 
more ! _ shock of her sister’s death ; longer still before she 
Hours passed, and Ruth watched still beside the | could leave the land where that sister and the 
bed of death. little Lilly lay in their last long slumber. 
“Ruth, dearest sister, the air is cold, aud a| Ralph purchased the cottage; it was sacred in 


black darkness shrouds us; bid them bring more | his eyes, for Ruth could not bear to think of © 


light. Your face, Ruth, your dear face I would | strangers living there ; so he bought it. And every 


see. Nay, Ruth, you would not frown on me,—- | year, at one particular seasun, they spend some 
all the world does that. She was starving, I tell | time there, with Rose as their sole attendant. 
you—starving, that poor child! and I was mad, | Two years had passed, and they were thus stay- 


b el 





wild with grief, when I sought ing at the cottage. It was the anniversary of 
Her mind was wandering, wandering into the | Grace’s death, and although it was not mentioned, 
past. Ruth bent anxiously over ler, and her | Ralph saw the day wasremembered by Ruth. He 
gentle breath seemed to quiet the restless brain, | saw the memory of it in the increased quietude of 
for the sufferer slept again. Only for a few mo- | her manner, the melancholy of her gentle eye. 
ments though, for suddenly she awoke with a. Tle evening was of unusual loveliness, and they 
start, and sat upright in her bed. Her eyes | were standing in the litile garden, looking at the 
gleamed with unnatural brightness, and her wild} mountains and the deep blue sky, in which the 


voice rang through the cottage room,— _ stars began one by one to appear. The birds sang 
“T tell you 1 am innocent—I never did the | as they had done in years gone by; the mountains 
deed! And that is Ruth, my own sister, Ruth— | kept their same stern vigil; the plants, and trees, 


harm not one hair of her dear head. ‘Those yells, | and flowers all sprang, and bloomed, and died as 

those horrid yells! Bertram, urge the horses to | heretofore. 

a faster gallop! Gotlieb—Herman, let go my “All wears the same aspect in the tangible 

rein, how dare you try to stay me ?—go—--” world, dear Ruth,” he whispered; but how the 
She fell back heavily, trembling—convulsed. world of thought is changed to us! Byegone 
Ruth was in deep distress, but she could do no | memories cast o’er the present tints of sombre 

more than wait and hope, and pray that calmness | hue ; pictures of hopes now faded stand dimly be- 


might again be granted—rclief come. fore our vision ; bright flowers of life all withered 
And her prayer was heard and answered, but | —cach sunbeam gone ——” 

the calmness she implored, the relief she asked, She stopped him,— 

came in a terrible form—came in the calmness of “Shame on thee, Ralph,” she said, “ to borrow 

the grave, the one great relief from all suffering— sorrow from a dreamy past; ingrate to yourself— 

death ! to me. Say you the memory of the past tiuts the 


Grace never spoke afterwards; she died like a present with its sombre hue? To me it makes 
fluttering light—sometimes bright, sometimes dul!, the bright gleam of our present life stand out in 
—always flickering and uncertain, until with one brighter contrast; and if its vivid pictures are 
long gasp—all was over. dimmed under the relentless hand of time, time 

And there lay the once beautiful Grace Neville, , paints us new ones, exceeding far in beauty those 
the child of bright prospects, born to a noble | he destroys. And are the flowers of life all faded ? 
name; the inheritor of wealth, the possessor of | Is every sunbeam gone ?—Ralph! Ralph!” 
great beauty—all dashed, destroyed, by that which And she laid her dear head on his shoulder, and 
at first was simply vanity—vanity fostered and | as her smile shone on him, he felt that the bright- 
not checked, the noxious weed allowed to grow, | est of al] sunbeams was left to light, and help, and 
until, like the ungrateful parasite, it destroyed the | cheer him, through the toilsome journey of his day 


trunk it twined round. of life. 
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BEING 
PAGES OF ADVENTURE AND TRAVEL. 
CHAPTER XXT. a day elapsed but I was compelled, nolens volens, 
THE QUEEN'S SHIP AND MADRAS, | to partake of the hospitality of the captain, as also 


A sreepy and most agreeable passage brought us | of the young middies. A keen appetite and a 
to the man-of-wars’ anchorage, just opposite the | good digestion rendered me much service on this 
fort et Madras. Never shall I forget the unre- | occasion. The middies dined at twelve, and pea- 
mitting kindness of all the officers on board. | soup and grog was always acceptable at this hour. 


Though in reality a guest of the gun-room, hardly | The mess then included the assistant-surgeon and 
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In the gun-room we dined at 


the purser’s clerk. 
three pm., when more substantial fare and lots of 


ood wine and ale awaited me. Besides the two 
lieutenants (Ellerman and Sharp), we had the 
doctor, purser, and master; a jolly big barrel of 
Canary, admitted of being freely tapped, and I am 
not aware that any of us were sparing of its con- 
tents. Then, again, at five p.m., the steward 
always brought the captain’s compliments and 
tidings that dinner wes waitiug. This was of 
course the most reserché meal, and was fortunately 
void of that stiff and disagreeable etiquette which 
pervades the atmosphere of a man-of-war’s chief 
cabin. Indeed, poor old C. was an excellent and 
a brave man, his only failing was the hallucination 
he entertained of his capabilites in writing poetry, 
and he was rather inclined to be a blue stocking. 
He fell somewhere in the South Sea Islands, whilst 
bravely fighting to avenge injuries inflicted by the 
natives, upon some of tlhe missionaries. 

The view of Madras from the shipping in the 
roads is exceedingly picturesque and attractive, 
Fort St. George is considered one of the strongest 
and best built fortresses in India. At the period 
of our arrival a vast fleet of merchantinen were 
lyin at anchor in the roads, mostly freighted with 
young writers and cadets, and no small amount of 
young ladies on matrimonial errands. ‘The sea 
was of a deep green hue, merging into a duskier 
shade as it rolled in huge, frothy billows upon the 
distant sandy beach, along which, like so many 
ants, were natives and Europeans flying to and 
fro. Soon after the anchor was thrown we were 
boarded by one of those amphibious beings called 
catamoran men; his costume was well adapted for 
bathing purposes, but hardly suitable for a man-of- 
war’s deck, as the whole of his wardrobe, his hat 
excepted, might have been easily packed in a good 
sized walnut. Such, however, is the first speci- 
men of an Indian that presents itself to the 
shocked and astonished gaze of well reared 
young ladies. But considering the species of 
barque that they navigate, they could hardly be 
expected to be encumbered with “ much fine linen,” 
for the catamoran consists of two logs of wood, 
strongly lashed together, on which, squatted cross- 
legged, sit usually two black fellows, plying their 
paddles with incessant zeal. Asa matter of course 
they are wet by every second wave, and a cap- 
size when caught by some unexpected surf is no 
uncommonevent. They soon, however, right them- 
selves; for they are all excellent swimmers and 
daring ones, and as the catamarans are constructed, 
it is a matter of very trivial importance which side 
floats uppermost. Their greatest enemies are the 
sharks, and there is an incident on record indicative 
of the strength and courage of these men in their 
frequent encounters with their relentless and cruel 
foes. A father and son once putting off to a 
vessel that had just arrived, were washed off their 
raft by a heavy surf. Before they could regain it 


a shark pounced upon the poor lad and bit off half 
his body. The enraged father, without hesitating 
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a moment, placed au open clasped knife between 
his teeth, and then diving after the shark, fear- 
lessly attacked it in its own element. By diving 
deep and keeping under the shark, he not only 
prevented the possibility of its attacking but suc- 
ceeded in ripping its stomach open, and eventually 
killing the brute. An immense concourse of spec- 
tators had assembled on the beach to witness this 
singular combat, and great was their surprise 
and admiration at the result. The childless man, 
now amply revenged, regained his raft and reached 
the shore just as the body of the dead shark was 
thrown upon the beach by the waves. It is said 
that one of the earlier vessels, trading to India for 
the first time, had this ridiculous entry in the 
ship’s log-book — 

* At noon, off Madras, the captain, mates, and 
crew, distinctly saw two black devils, playing at 
sinjle-stick in the water, and approaching the vessel; 
put the ship about immediately, and stood out to 
sea.” 

This was neither more nor less than two cata- 
moran men—the distance rendering their persons 
visible long before the raft. The catamoran men 
that boarded us, divesting themselves of their tall, 
straw caps, handed us, severally, letters from 
friends on shore. Mine conveyed the gratifying 
intelligence that all were well, and that the car- 
riage was waiting at the Custom-house. Then 
came the Massolal boat—those singularly con- 
structed vessels, adapted to the violent surf that 
is always breaking on the Madras beach. These 
were crowded with crimps, dubashes, and many 
other scoundrels, who came off for the express pur- 
pose of fleecing the young officers. Last of all came 
the accommodation-boat, belonging to the master- 
attendant, and so called from its carrying an 
awning, and being furnished with comfortable 
cushions. In this we landed to the yelling song 
of “ Yala mali! yala mali! yala mali! yala!” 
When we got into the surf, the riot these boatmen 
made was really alarming to strangers, but it is 
wonderful with what care and attention they 
watched approaching waves, and how skilfully they 
evaded their breaking under us, or immediately 
behind us: laying on their oars, or rowing at a 
furious rate, as they rightly judged of the distance, 
the wave would roll before it burst into foaming 
wrath upon the shallow sands. At last, amidst a 
terrific shouting and roaring of perpetual breakers, 
one fieree wave sent our boat flying high and dry 
on the beach. In an instant the boatmen were 
overbcard and hauled the boat beyond the receding 
influence of a second wave, aud we landed igno- 
miniously elevated upon the shoulders of hot and 
oily boatmen, sadly to the detriment of white duck 
inexpressibles. 

What a motley assemblage of blacks and whites, 
brown and olive complexioned individuals was 
there assembled to see us land. What screaming 
and swearing and jostling amongst hack palkee 
bearers, carriages and buggies. After successfully 
elbowing our way through these, we reached the 
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vehicles in waiting for us. Captain C. went of 
to Government House as the Governor’s guest, I 
jumped into my friends carriage, aud so we 
separated, never to inecet again for years to come. 


MADRAS, 


and windows, sweeping and dusting out the house. 
The sentries give notice of this facet to their ab- 
sent friends, who immediately obey the summons, 


_perching upon the most convenient spot, whence 


A day at Madras never lacks entertainment. | 


Most of the mercantile firms, and many of the 


shops, such as Griffith’s, are situated close to the | 


sea side, but all the private residences are a few | 


miles inland, chiefly on what is called the Mount- 
road; the second line of beach is chiefly devoted to 
shops, some of such magnificence as barely to be 
rivalled even in Regent-streect.  Ilere, also, 
princely wine-merchants possess the keys of cel- 
lars such as might be envicd by crowned heads. 
It is a notorious fact that the long voyage im- 


proves the flavour of good port aud sherry, and it. 


is equally well known that the very best wines of 
Spain, Portugal, and France, find their way to 
India. Formerly Hodgson was the king of brewers 
as regards India. _It is said that on one occasion 
he was obliged to decline executing a commission 
for bitter ale for a private firm, to the amount of 
one thousand pounds sterling, because it would have 
interfered materially with his Indian business, and 
this was so extensive as to prohibit the possibility 
of his causing any disappointment from neglect 
in duty. Hodgson for ale, and Broadwood for 
pianos, had a wide spread, aud firmly engrafted 
reputation in India. Of late, however, I believe 
that Bass and Allsop have usurped Hodgson’s 
plac, aud Collard and Collard interfered with 
Broadwood’s fame. 

The most remarkable and annoying character- 
istic of Madras is its innumerable crows, and before 
proceeding to investigate the streets, houses, &c., 
I must devote a few words to these black feathered 
felons. 

They are the greatest nuisance next to the 
prickly heat and mosquitoes. ‘lo whatever part 
of the presidency chance or occupation may call 
one, there, as abundant as ever, are those black 
and noisy thieves: so cute, so cunning, that it re- 
quires no small stratagem to catch or punish them 
for their felonies. At the dawn of day, just at 
the period when the oppressive closeness of the 
night gives way to balmy zephyrs, and exhausted 
nature sinks wearily into much-required repose ; 
just at that moment is the new arrival startled by 
legions of crows cawing noisily as they arrive from 
their country seat, amongst cocoa-nut topes iu the 
interior, and alight on the terraces or verandahs of 
the houses, prior to commencing their morning 
depredations. Here they hold a noisy consulta- 
tion as to the best means of procedure, and, leay- 
ing sentrics statioued on the loftiest trees and 
most eligible look outs, so that timely warning may 
be given of the approach of danger, they descend 
upon the grass in the compounds, and make 
an early breakfast upon grubs, or whatever may 
turn up. Everything is fish that comes to their 
net. 

Long before six o’clock the servants and the 
bearers of the establishment have opened the doors 





they can command a good view of the tonney. 
caiclee, or woman that sweeps. As she gathers up . 
the rubbish in her large shovel, and empties it on 
the dust heap, Mr. Crow keeps his eyes sharp 
about him, and the moment the woman bas turned 
her back, he is deep into the mysteries of each 
shovel full, cawing gceatly to himself as he picks 
up and devours odds and ends of broken meat or 
bread. If he be a married crow, or a young crow 
upon the point of marriage, his wife or his in- 
tended shares the repast with him, and when they 
are satiated they scratch among the shreds of 
linen, cotton, and whatever may have been swept 
from the verandah, where the tirzee (tailor) was 
working yesterday. These serve capitally for 
building purposes, or io line and soften tle ready- 
made nest with; so, seizing upon as much as they 
can conveniently carry, away fly Mr. and Mrs. 
Crow towards their home in the cocoa-nut tope. 
They drop these things in their nests, leaving them 
to be properly arranged at their leisure, and then 
back they come hurriedly, so as not to miss the 
grand feast of the morning, which is not to be 
obtained without a tussle; for they have many other, 
and some more powerful rivals to contend with in 
the air. 

The cook in the godowns (detached kitchen and 
store-louses), carries a huge basket load of grain 
to feed the poultry with in the yard behind the 
kitchen. He does this every day, not that it is a 
portion of his duty, but tliat by this practice he 
encourages the poultry to obey his summons at 
any time in the day; so that when any emergency 
occurs, and it is often the case, that extemporaneous 
tiffius (iunches) have to be got ready to meet the 
cravings of some hungry visitor, his victims flock 
round him wholly unconscious of their danger ; 
and the fattest amongst them are thus caught aud 
slain. The appearance of this basket is the signal 
for a general rendezvous of crows and sparrows 
at the poultry yard. Brahminy kites, which have 
been soaring out of sight in the cloudless Indian 
skies, with that’ remarkable  sharp-sightedness 
for which they are so famous, instantly swoop 
lower in the circles they describe, while the poultry 
are too much occupied with their breakfast, which 
is eagerly shared by the crows and sparrows. 
Suddenly and rapidly, as a flash of lightning, a kite 
makes a swoop ip amongst the hecdless birds, and 
havirg long before singled out its prize, carries off 
some luckless chicken, which has strayed from the 
wing of the mother hen. The riot and confusion 
that this occasions beggars description ; fowls and 
chickens fly screaming in all directions; ducks, 
waddling and tripping up themselves in their 
hurry, flutter into the water and dive for security, 
and geese, congregated together for better protec- 
tion, with their long necks stretched out and pro- 
truded towards each other, gaggle indiguautly, 
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and hiss at the disturber of their rights and en- | 


joyments. 
unmingled with fear, gobble incessantly, kicking 
up their heels in the air and performing a species 
of cannibal dance round the scattered grain; 
meanwhile the hen that has been robbed of 
her chicken, with ruffled feathers and shrill cries 


Turkeycocks, purple with rage, not | 


of terror follows after the track taken by the kite, | 


making vain efforts to fly up into the air. The 
sparrows liave all disappeared; and as for the 
crows, they are deep in consultation. One old 


fellow, who is perhaps the captain of the band, | 


and a coward to boot, having selected the most 
shaded part of a well foliaged tree, caws defiance 
at kites in gencral, and all the others seem to be 
saying, “ Did you ever 7” 

The noise in the poultry yard has attracted the 
attention of the servants, and of their wives and 
families who live close to the stables at tlhe fur- 
ther end of the compound. All these rush out 
to the rescue; hollowing and hooting to the kite, 
to frighten him out of his prey. Some are armed 
with sticks, some with staves, and one valiant 
dubash runs out with a gun—the moment this 
latter makes his appearance, all the crows in the 
compound have taken to wing and are half a mile 
away; they possess a most extraordinary instinct 
in this respect, and people pretend that they smell 
the gunpowder. Be this as it may, of one thing 
I am very certain, the moment you show any kind 
of firearm, however well disguised, not a crow 
remains within a mile of the place. The kite, who 
has rather a heavy burthen to carry, and who is 
subjected to the attacks of others of his species, 
takes refuge in the branches of a tall cocoanut 
tree and begins leisurely to enjoy his breakfast, 
wholly ignorant of the fact that there is a man 
directly under him, taking deliberate aim with a 
fowling peice. Bang goes the gun, down topples 
the heavy kite, rolling over and over again, before 
he reaches the earth. The chicken has been half 
demolished, but the poultry have been avenged, 
and, as though aware of this fact, they go quietly 
back to their breakfast—so do the crows and 
sparrows, and so do the little grey squirrels which 
have now made their appearance for thie day, giv- 
ing notice of this fact by the most noisy and 
squeaking demonstration. The kite is suspended 
to a pole in the most conspicuous part of the poul- 
try yard ; much to the indignation of a few Brah- 
mins, who reverence this bird as the embodied 
personfication of one of their defunct friends— 
equally to the terror of other evil-doers of the kite 
species ; who, looking upon the suspended malefac- 
tor as an awful warning, change their field of 
action for the day. Experience has rendered the 
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no cause for any further fears so long as the dead 
kite will hang together. By this time the crows 
have assembled in front of the kitchen, where the 
cook is busy getting ready the substantial Indian 
breakfast. They fare sumptuously upon the entrails 
and offal thrown out! Nota kite to dispute the 
tit bits with them to day; they have only their 
neighbours to contend with, and they seem to 
have a tacit understanding that those who seize 
are entitled to what they seize. No doubt, they 
have judges and codes of justice among themselves. 
I am even inclined to think that the costumes of 
crows are a law; any crow that ventures into 
society without a tail is immediately cawed out of 
the compound ; aye, and uamercifully pecked and 
ilitreated into the bargain. All crows that have 
been guilty of misdemeanour against the crow 
legislature, are tried by a crow court-martial, and 
subjected to penalties varying from a severe repri- 
mand, when the guilty crow hangs down his head 
and the other ones caw at him violeatly for an 
hour, to being pecked to death. Iam unable to 
enumerate the different grades of offences for which 
these punishments are awarded ; but I will tel! you 
of some instances which came within my own cog- 
nizance, and from which L opine that want of proper 
adroitness in roguery is a reprimandable offence in a 
crow. One day, happening to pass my bedroom 
window, which opened out upon the garden, I 
closed the shutters suddenly, and locked in a 
couple of crows. Getting in carefully at the other 
door, I caught these gentlemen, and as they had 
devoured half of some fine custard apples [I was 
keeping for lunch, I summarily punished them by 
tying bits of ribbons securely round their feet, and 
then letting them fly out to their friends again 
A horrid uproar ensued. All the crows in the 
neighbourhood were summoned to the trial, and 
the court of judicature was a large banian tree 
in the centre of the compound; after some five 
minutes cawing the jury found the prisoners guilty 
and they were senteuced to be driven out of society. 
Away flew the two victims as rapidly as they could, 
sometimes flying high, sometimes sweeping low— 
but followed, pecked at, flapped, and persecuted by 
all the crows on the establishment. 

They must have banished the culprits to some 
distant village or corn field, for full an hour 
elapsed before the crows came back again, and 
then they sat and talked over the matter, cawing 
grave cautions to young crows not to be caught 
so easily. I once witnessed a very curious scene 
amongst them. My friend was the doctor of the 
regiment, and was occupied making a large quau- 


tity of calomel pills for the use of the hospital. 


occupants of the farm-yard more wary. Old crows | 


perched on the house-tops, croak ‘out solemn 
warnings ; fowls, cocking one eye towards the skies, 
give utterance to long connected notes of alarm as 
anything flits across the gardens, and the old hen 
is particularly energetic in hustling her little ones 
under the protection of her fricndly wings. There is 


He was called away from his laboratory for a few 
minutes, and when he returned he scared away 
some half dozen thievish crows, which had swal- 
lowed up the whole morning’s labour, and with it 
a fearful lot of calomel. The results were ineyi- 
table. Next day we could easily distinguish the 
culprits from their drowsy, sickly appearance, 
There they sat, half the day, with their heads 
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under their wings, moping sorrowfully, and hardly | people, they never pay the upholsterer’s bill. | 


able to muster a caw amongst them. Soon after 


found a crow’s nest in a tree that had been blown 


salivation began to evidence its presence in their | down by a hurricane, and in it, carefully wedged 


system. Their feathers fell off in handfulls, espe- 
cially about the third day, when their heads were 
almost bald, and they presented the most ludicrous 
appearance conceivable. One old crow, who may 
have been the doctor, used to come and keep up a 
cawing with them, looking very grave, and nodding 
his head sagely the while. But all the others 
avoided them as they would the plague. They 
had good strong constitutions, however, and got 
over it, which is much more than men would have 
done; and then, when they got properly fledged 
again, they disappeared one day, and we never 
saw them after. My belief is they went into the 
interior; for their old friends would have nothing 
to do with them. 

Butter is a favourite morsel with crows, and as 
their beaks are capacious, they soon gobble down 
a pound ortwo. Neither do they object to muffins, 
or sugar-candy. They are fond of furnishing their 
nests after a costly and elegant fashion. Accord- 
ing to crow etiquette, and like some fashionable 


| 





| 
| 


amongst the straw and twigs, a silver tea-spoon 
(for which poor Motto-Sawing, the head dubash, 
had been mulcted in five rupees of his wages, besides 
being under the odium of dishonesty), a thimble, 
a half rupee piece, a lady’s silk stocking, a kid 
glove, and the remains of a mouse—pretty fair 
peculation for one family of crows. The only way 
[ ever got the advantage of a crow was when I 
was at Siam. The Prince had an air gun which 
he lent me, and as there was neither powder nor 
noise, and I could peep through a venetian blind, 
I knocked over scores of them in aday, Shoot 
one crow, and throw the dead bird up into the air, 
and you can shoot a hundred. They seem to lose 
all presence of mind—perfectly blackening the 
heavens by the immense numbers that congregate 
and fly over the spot, cawing incessantly. 

Just about sunset the crows take their departure 
for their respective roosting-places, and after that 
hour you hear or see nothing of them again till 
the first dawn of day the next morning. 








THE 


(“It is all true about poor Frank Gordon. He, Alick 

Sxene, his wife, and a few Peons managed to get into 

a small round tower when the disturbance began; the 

children and all the rest were in other parts of the fort— 

altogether sixty. Gordon had a regular battery of guns, 
and revolvers ; and he aud Skene picked off the rebels as 
fast as they could fire, Mrs. Skene loading for them. Thi 
Peons say they never missed once, and before it was all 
over they killed thirty-seven, besides many wounded. The 
rebels after butchering all in the fort, brought ladders 
against the tower, and commenced swarming up. Frank 
Gordon was shot through the forehead and killed at once. 
Skene then saw it was of no use going on any more, so 
he kissed his wife, shot her, and then himself.”}]—Je¢/er 


in the Times, September 2, 1857. 


O! Spirit, of the butchered brave ! 
Pearls cast before unheeding Powers, 

We dare not deck your glorious grave 
Even with the fairest of your flowers ; 


True—as your searing tale unfolds 
To us at ease, a world apart, 

All that the spasm-struck heart-cup holds, 
Floods to the brain with kindred smart, 


As if all eager to expend 
Immediate, even its purplest gem, 
Only to emulate your end, 
Lest conscience, blushing, should condemn ; 
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Still, but one epitaph is fit 
To mark your proud memorial stone: 
The bare tale of your last hour, writ 
With boiling blood and tears alone. 


All gloss 


c 
‘tr 11 


Would only gild the 


of words, all polished verse, 

gold refined : 

The whole wide world is funeral hearse 
For those who leave such names behind. 


O IIcro twain! when late ye stood 
Before the white-robed priest, to plight 
Yoar willing troth in festal mood, 
Where was your Gaelic second sight ? 


Why shrieked not out some prophet grim 
“ I saw this fair bride swathed in blood, 

And near her too her husband—him— 
Wellering in suicidal flood ?” 


Would they have fled ? I answer, No; 
The prophet only wastes his breath 
On hero souls who, loving, know 
That Love is even Lord of Death. 


I think I see a fairhaired boy 
(Torment of staid scholastic sage) 

Defranded of the playground’s joy, 
Who listless pores o’er Livy’s page ; 





But now a story strange and sad, 

Which makes his young blood boil within, 
Arrests the fancy of the lad; 

A well known tale of lordly sin ; 


How Appius or the judgment seat, 
Master of all enslaving Rome, 

Covets Virginia in the street 
Passing between her school and home ; 


And how her father, true and stern, 
To save his pet from wanton kiss, 
With kindly cruelty bids her learn 
“ There is no other way than this” — 


Then stabs the heart of his own heart— 
The schoolboy’s tears well forth amain— 

“ Please God,” he cries, “ that is the part 
I'd take, were this played o’er again.” 


Brave soldier-boy! so would’st thou bound, 
By life’s Red Sea, patrician might ? 
How if a legion of Mahound, 
Mad for thine own dear Idol fight ? 


O! closing scene, last act of life, 
(But not of love) absynthine kiss, 

Where in the page of storied strife 
Shall we find tragedy like this ? 
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Though tulwar’s glattonous edge did whelm 
The sweet life of their infant brood : 
They flinched not— Reason kept the helm, 
Though smirched with fire, and smoke, and blood ; 


Bat now—Hope ebbs so far away 

That Death's black rocks are plainly seen ; 
The husband looks once on the day, 

Which mocks them with its sultry sheen ; 


Their lips meet ; half-a-minute more, 
Those wedded spirits graceful move 

From the Leucadian peak of War 
Into the deep, deep sea of Love. 


The last life of each passing heart 
Is swilled by hell-hot Hindu dust ; 
But thence Eumenides shall start 


To wreak on hell.hot Hindu lust. 
A. P. §, 


On the Sth June, at Jhansi, by the insurgents, Captain 
Alexander Skene, 68th Regiment, Bengal Native Infantry, 
and Seperintendent of Jhansi and Jalour, fourth son of the 
late Charles Skene, Esq., Aberdeen. Killed, at the same 
time and place, Beatrice Margaret Hersehel, his wife, 
daughter of Colonel Cumberlege, 4th Madras Light Cavalry, 
aged 21; also Mary Isabella, Frances and Beatrice Harriet 
Annie, their infant daughters.— Times, Sept. 7, 1857. 
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HearkeN to me, and I will tell you old heroic 
stories of man’s courage in wretchedness, and 
woman’s endurance in woe—from the history of 
the days when England’s Richard cut a wide road 
with his sword through the Paynim hordes, as he 
marched to rescue the Holy Sepulchre from the 
infidel; of the days when the mace of Charles 
Martel crushed into death the Saracen hosts who 





sought to plant the crescent on the soil of France ; | 


or of the days when the lance of John Sobieski 
relieved Vienna from the Turks, and left the 
Danube stil] a Christian river. 

Yet these old tales have been often told, and 
others more bitter in their grief may be borrowed 
from the sad history of the present year: once 
more of the Moslems; their savage hatred to thie 
faith, their undying rancour to the Christian 
springing from the merciless policy taught by their 
Arch- Deceiver; and the cruelty of their deeds ; from 
the history of our current months, tales that it is a 
woe to write, and wou!d be a fearful shame and 
wrong to suffer without an answer; so deep and 
blood-searching, that ages shall come and go before 
the fate of the transgressors be forgotten in Indian 
traditions. We need a good Lord James—another 
Black Douglas—to make his name a charm to 
quiet babes unborn with, rather than those who 


re-set 
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ture, should live in any doubt of the vengeance 
they have brought upon themselves. 

The empire needs a leader with the chivalry of 
Robert Bruce, who stopped his march and fought 
a battle, rather than leave one woman exposed to 
the cruelty of his enemies. It needs a leader in 
the East with the clear genius and the stern reso- 
lution of Oliver Cromwell in the West, who 
shrunk not from a just course merely because it 
was severe. It needs, and it has, leaders with 
the courage and the spirit that animated the men 
who carried it through the dark passes of our 
history; but it has in India, also, a Governor- 
General and a Council who brought the country 
to the verge of ruin; and, unless they are practi- 
cally superseded, will continue the follies of their 
past official lives, until, if possible, this ruin be 
completed ; or the insurrectionary elements, instead 
of being crunched and crushed into dust, be main- 
tained and nursed, as they have been nourished, by 


these nominal governors, until a more favourable 


opportunity. 

The tragedy of 1857 is founded upon the great 
victory of 1757. All Oriental nations are sunk in 
ignorance that Europeans, ignorant as are many of 


our nations, cannot comprehend. They especially 
believe in anniversaries ; days and years that are 


aggravated defiance by insult, and insult by tor- | fortunate or unfortunate. The elements of the 
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present insurrection must have been partially pre- | Science was taught in quantities sufficient to shake 
pared before or during the Russian war, and they the’ faith of the scholars in the creed of their 
would "have assamed activity then ; but they waited | fathers; but nothing more was done by the 
for the centenary of Plassey, in obedience to an | Government. An attempt was made to civilise a 
old propheey which limited the empire of Anglo- , nation without Christianising them, and it has 
India to a hundred years. | been a failure. The governing party in the 

The ignorance of the East is rendered rather empire professed to have a religion, among a nation 
picturesque by the dash of superstition that tinges | of bigots divided among themselves, who clung 
its dark surface. It is not indifference, but pre- | tenaciously to their opinions. The profession 
judice, grained into the sectarian mind, and terrible | would have been creditable, even with the Hin- 
in its strength. It is more properly described as | doos, if they feould have comprehended a pro. 
aristocratic than national. The high castes of | fession that, cold as ice, cared not for propaga. 
Hindooism are aristocratic circles, consecrated by | tion. They were unable to understand this pheno- 
religion, but unconnected with property. The | menon, and they believed in a deception under all 
Hindoo aristocrats neglected the practice of | their apathy. They were thus prepared to receive 
primogeniture, and thus became so numerous that | any calumny on that subject, and the greased 
they could not enjoy exclusive possession of great | cartridges formed as good a story for the purpose 
wealth. Their Mohamedan conquerors, and the | as any other that could have been invented. 
Mohamedan immigration, after many years passed One fragment of heathenism was respected by 
in bloody persecutions, were unable.to extirpate | our Government in Bengal. A preference was 
Hinddoism, but they assumed a caste equal to the | given to men of high caste. They are the only 
highest of their antagonists; and if others did | armed body of Hindoos—the only classes of 
not recognise the claim, they recognised it for | natives trained to war and trusted with weapons. 
themselves. The majority of the Hindoo nation | The greased cartridges were contrived, they were 
are inert. They are artisans or cultivators of the | told ,to ruin their caste, and théy probably believed 
soil, and only wish for leave to live. Out of the | the tale. All their proceedings have been obvi- 
large cities they have been formed into villages, | ously founded upon a misapprehension of this 
under their local authorities, ina patriarchal form, | nature, because they can gain nothing by an in- 
without frequently a closer connexion with the | surrection. The Mohamedans may gain, but the 
central government than the payment of taxes. Hindoos must lose by victory. 

The Anglo-Indian Government of Bengal That fact supports the idea that the plot was 
sanctioned this system of castes, which forms in | devised by Mohamedans. The King of Delhi and 
reality part of Oriental heathenism. Thty neg- | the King of Oude are both Mohamedans. Nena 
lected their subjects of the lower provinces and | Sahib is a Hindoo, but nearly all his advisers are 
the lower castes ; and they recruited their nume- | Mohamedans. The latter class have been ex- 
rous army almost solely from the high caste | tremely violent and uniformly virulent in their 
Hindoos and Mohamedans of Oude and the north- | proceedings. They are cruel upon principle—do 
western provinces. They might have destroyed | murder, and do worse, as articles of theie faith ; 
the peculiar privileges of casteism, by acting out | and while ‘we have known several Mohamedans 
Christianity in the East, so far as that was plainly | better than their creed, and have no doubt that 
practicable ; but they endeavoured to ignore their | many persons exist in that position, especially in 
own faith, and to sanction the old opinion of | the lands of the Mussulman bordering with 
geographical creeds and local deities. They paid | Christian countries, yet a human being must be 
court both to Hindoo idols and Mehamedan saiuts. | sorely tempted to cruelty or vice who once believes 
They even supported gross superstitions out of the | firmly that the gratification of his evil passions is a 
public funds; and they compelled the army to | near road to Heaven. 
offer military honours to observances which the The Hindoo character is a strange mixture of 
European soldiers must have thoroughly despised. | evil aud good, of cruelty and gentleness. The 
The progress of a public opinion in India, and a | abominations with which Hindoo Sepoys are 
public opinion at home concerning Ludian polities, | charged, seem to us the excess of cruelty ; but 
have cancelled many of these evils, Christianity | they are accustomed to torture. Fathers discipline 
has been gradually introduced into the Anglo- | their children by torture. Landlords exact rent 


Indian laws. ‘he practice of tortures once in- | by torture, and tenants sometimes will not clear 
flicted under the pretence of religious rites has | their debt until it is sought in this way. ‘heir 
been discontinned. The right of property in superstitions have partly caused this disagreeable 
converts to Christianity, from Hindooism or | characteristic of their race ; for a bloody religion 
Mohamedanism, is preserved upon an equality | will always make a bloody people. 

with that of other people. The missionary hada! The lower castes are probably less religious 
fair field for his appeals and arguments, but like than the higher, and therefore less ciuel ; for that 
the civil governor and the military officer in | contortion of religion’ becomes more cruel as it 
Bengal, he appealed chiefly to the higher castes. | ascends—more complicated and more exclusive 
Education has been pursued systematically by the | and perverse. One wide distinction is visible in 
Government, but it has been education in Atheism. | the history of the rebellion and its consequent 
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straggles for life. The fugitive Europeans seldom 
seem to have found assistance or sympathy from the 
Mobamedan population. In certain districts, ruled 
by a native prince of that creed, who, acquainted 
better with the power of the British nation than 
his spiritual advisers; or, unwilling to risk every- 
thing in the storm of insurrection, remained 
faithful to his allegiance ; Anglo-Indian families 
were ostensibly protecte?; but the general rule 
remains—that from the Mohamedans ; they only 
expected the assistance which they could force. 
The revolt originated in the hearts of this power- 
ful sect, and they have been faithful unto death 
in their hatred to their conquerors of a hundred 
years ago. 
" The higher castes of the Hindoos are more 
divided than the Mohamedans, and even Brahmins 
have offered kindness to many fugitives, The 
enmity of the Hindoo race has been, indeed, 
chiefly confined to the Sepoys, who were in the 
pay of the- Government, and were bound by duty 
and interest to the cause of order. They con- 
sidered their caste in danger, and caste to them 
was “heaven or hell.””. This idea pervaded their 
minds, and the Mohamedans, who hate Iindooism, 
agree with them on one point. Greased cartridges 
are alike objectionable to both partics. The 
high caste Hindoos feared the pollution of cows’ 
fat, and the Mohamedans trembled for pigs’ fat. 
Thus the ordnance officials contrived innocently to 
irritate both classes by producing cartridges which 
might have contained a minute quantity of the 
accursed thing. ‘The more acute leaders disbe- 
lieved the greased grievance, but their followers, 
and nearly all the Hindoo Sepoys, looked upon the 
cartridges as part of a scheme to destroy their 
caste, and that forms the larger part of their 
religion. 

The lower caste Hindoos cannot fall farther even 
by the grease,— 


He that is low need fear no fall, 


This is an advantage in being low, and they know it, 
for they have no common feeling with their more 
aristocratic countrymen whose exclusive privileges 
perish in their blood. The artisans and labourers, 
the ryots, and even many Zemindars among the 
Hindoos have encountered great risk in concealing 
and preserving helpless persons during these san- 
guinary tumults. 

A lady with two children, one an infant, and 
the other a boy of four years old, was brought one 
day in a native cart by some villagers to the 
British camp before Delhi. The lady was the 
wife of Mr. Nun, the deputy collector of a district 
near Delhi. He was absent from his home when 
the insurrection occurred. Mrs. Nun and her 
children were the only Europeans in their home, 
and that house was at a considerable distance 
from any European station. The bewildered lady 
knew not how to act or where to fly. News came 
that the Sepoys were killing all the Europeans, 
and the existence of a deputy collector and his 





residence must have been gencrally known, The 
neighbouring villagers knew her danger, offered her 
shelter, and urged her to remajn in hiding with 
them. She followed their advice at last; left 
her house with her children in the absence of her 
husband, only in time to escape the Sepoys, who 
destroyed their property, and offered a reward of 
one hundred rupees for her seizure. For three 
months Mrs. Nun and her two children were 
hidden by the Hindoo villagers. She had no 
money; but she was supplied with clothes, with 
food, and shelter, experiencing no inconvenience 
that her native friends could prevent, and none 
that was not incidental to her position. When 
the hunters for her life, and her children’s lives, 
came dangerously near to her hiding place, she 

was removed to another village. The offer of one 
hundred rupees—ten pounds—might have been 
claimed by one of many persons, whose fidelity in 
the circumstance is a guarantee of their generosity. 

They not only refused money for their guest, but 
they encountered great risk in their hospitality, 

for the discovery of the lady would have insured 

the ruin of these villages. They committed 

treason to the lawless men who, for a time, ruled 

the country, in favour of a helpless woman, who 
might never be able to repay the smallest portion 
of her debt—the cost of her living: one of a 

nation whose subjects were hunted to death on 

every side, and whose Indian reign was supposed 
{o be closed in blood. The story has all the 
elements of romance, for Flora McDonald had 
many Ilindoo imitators, in favour, not of a prince, 
but a stranger, an alien in blood, in race, and 
religion, whose people seemed to be beaten, 

banished, and driven from the land. 

The story testifies to the necessity of discrimina- 
tion between two nations—the) Hindoo and the 
Molhamedan ; between many sects, comprising all 
the higher castes of Hindooism, on one side, and 
all the lower upon the other. The Government 
have rewarded several Hindoos who have placed 
their lives in hazard to save those of Europeans ; 
and yet we fear that in the punishment of rebellion 
the innocent may be mingled with the guilty—for 
it is one of the curses of civil war that the exe- 
cutioners are often blind. 

The general connexion of the Mohamedans with 
this revolt, and their interest in its success, along 
with the hardness of heart that follows zeal for 
their ereed, may be alleged without the supposi- 
tion that they are all chargeable with cruelty or 
disloyalty. An English lady describes in a London 
newspaper the manner of her own escape, along 
with a female friend, from the dangers of a mutiny 
in the regiment of which ber husband was an 
officer. Ile was warned by a Mohamedan soldier 
of the approaching danger. When the crisis 


came, the Mohamedan insisted on leaving his own 

children as hostages that he would convey the 

ladies to a place of safety. He induced them to 

assume the costume of Mohamedan females, and to. 

travel in a country cart, after their fashion, 
Q 2 
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screened from public view. He represented them 
as members of his family, and rode by the side of 
their cart during a long journey, which was at last 
closed in safety. He refused any money except 
the small sums barely sufficient to defray their 
expenses on the road. At the close of the 
journey, he refused remuneration still, and was 
with difficulty induced to accept a ring which the 
lady had worn, as a memorial of her gratitude. 
The soldier was a Mohamedan, superior alike to 
his creed and his friends. 

The escape of Mrs. Gleeson from Delhi, where 
she resided with her husband and their family, at 
the commencement of the insurrection, is still 
more remarkable. Mr. Gleeson was Deputy- 
Collector of Delbi, and when the Meerut muti- 
neers broke into the city, his wife and her three 
children were exposed to their fury. One after 
another the poor infants were murdered as they 
clung to their mother, who was almost insensible, 
and supposed to be dead. After a night of un- 
speakable horrors, with her dead children around 
her, some of the members of a Mohamedan family 
observed that the mother was not dead. They 
removed her to a house, and concealed her ina 
miserable room, where she had scarcely space to 
breathe or move. Her protectors could not in 
any larger place have saved her life. She re- 
mained there for eight or ten weeks, in dread of 
discovery perpetually, and yet she recovered 
strength. At last an opportunity occurred of 
passing her through the gates in Affghan costume, 
along with two of her friends. The Sepoys on 
guard suspected the occurrence too late to 
prevent, but not too late to revenge, the escape 
of the lady. They fired, and one of her 
friends was shot. The night that followed 
her escape was passed in the neutral ground be- 
tween the walls of Delhi and the encampment ; 
for they could not even approach the camp with 
safety during darkness. When the day dawned, 
the Chupprassee, who had remained faithful to 
Mrs. Gleeson, found a British picquet; and he 
delivered her over to her countrymen—a childless 
mother, whose imprisonment in the friendly dun- 
geon that safely sheltered her in the midst of the 
red and rebellious city, presents a history of hope 
deferred, of suspense, and woe, almost without a 
parallel among the remarkable escapes with which 
history or tradition has acquainted the world. 
Her friends were Mohamedans of Delhi, the 
fiercest body of that fierce sect in India—and yet 
they hazarded life, property, and all that they pos- 
sessed, to save and shelter a helpless, gricf-struck 
woman; who certainly had no means of repaying 
their generosity, or rewarding them for the risk 
which they had taken. Since then, circumstances 
have changed, and in the storming of Delhi, we 


doubt not that means were taken to mark the | 


house, where, in a cell too small for even the most 
fanatical hermit—this Jady lay for months—the 
secret of ahousehold; a secret carefully kept by all. 

While it appears that the origin of the revolt is 








chargeable to Mohamedan families of high rank, 
and its arrangement on the Mohamedan servants 
of the state, who have been in many cases trained 
in our employment; yet the name on which the 
blackest blot rests is that of a Hindoo Prince, 
Nana Sahib has earned for himself a character not 
likely soon to be forgotten. He will live in 
history along with a few dishonoured monsters of 
his own and of other races, who happily are but 
few. 

Nana Sahib was chief of Bithoor, a city of 
considerable population, the centre of an important 
district, and his castle was perched on rocks in a 
commanding and a romantic position, close on the 
banks of the Ganges. Some difficulty exists 
regarding the origin of the chieftain. His friends 
say that he was the nephew of the late Peishwa, 
who died in 1851. Others allege that he is the 
son of a family in poor circumstances, who was 
taken into the Peishwa’s household, and adopted 
ultimately by that childless prince. No doubt 
exists as to the fact of his adoption by the 
Peishwa. Al! parties consider this proceeding to 
have been proved according to Hindoo law. 

The East India Company entered into a treaty 
with the late Peishwa, by which, in exchange for 
the sovereiguty of the region under his control, 
they guaranteed to him and to his heirs, a pension 
of eighty thousand pounds annually. The ceded 
district is said to produce a revenue of one 
iaillion sterling annually; but this sum is pro- 
bably exaggerated. The circumstance morcover 
does not affect the bargain. ‘The Company may 
have gain or loss by the arrangement; but they 
are bound by its terms. 

The adoptive principle has caused several mis- 
understandings in the performance of similar trea- 
ties. The Company's representatives have main- 
tained recently that the title heirs is only applica- 
ble to descendants, and they refuse to recognise 
the right of adoption. Even in this country, 
upon a strict entail, Nana Sahib, if he really be 
the nephew of the late Peishwa, must have come 
within the meaning of the treaty; but the Earl of 
Dalhousie and the Calcutta Council refused to pay 
the pension, and for six years the case has been 
the topic of conversation ainong Anglo-Indians. 

Nana Sahib assumed the title of Peishwa, and 
the Company's government, if they could succeed 
in suppressing the pension, did not care to inter- 
fere with the title. Nana also retained his prin- 
cipality of Bithoor, and fortified his castle on the 
rocks without any hindrance from the British 
Government, although it commands the river to 
some extent. He also maintained a numerous 
body of armed retainers—a practice of Indian 
chiefs which should have been long ago suppressed. 
The case of such princes as Holkar, or Seindia, 
or the Rajahs of territories who are sovereigns 
still, although under the suzerainty or tutelage of 
the Anglo-Indian executive, is altogether different. 
So long as they retain crowns they must have 
guards. Private gentlemen, however eminent in 
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descent or in pretence, have no similar reason for | 
arming their friends. 
The Anglo-Indian Government may have sup- 
d that they held a firm grasp over Nana Sahib 


by their indebtedness to him. He was, in a mone- 
tary sense, a respectable and a responsible man; and 
even at his rebellion his name stood in the books 
at Calcutta as the holder of Thirty Thousand 

ands worth of Indian stock. At one period he 
was the holder of a much larger amount. 

Nana Sahib is an English scholar, conversant 
with our history, and acquainted intimately with 
European politics. He was partial to English 
society, and the palace at Bithoor was considered 
an open house by English officers and other gen- 
tlemen stationed at Cawnpore, from which it is only 
seven to nine miles distant. Its owner is even 
said to have been acquainted with other modern 
languagés of Europe, and to have had some 
scientific knowledge. His palace denoted the 
home of a Hindoo of more than current refine- 
ment and taste, and the chief followed European 
manners so far as they could be brought into 
consistence with the rigid rules of a high caste 
Hindoo. 

Nana Sahib may have sought the society of 
British residents and visitors to his neighbourhood, 
with the hope of becoming popular among them, 
and improving his efforts to obtain a re-considera- 
tion of the pension question. At any rate, he was 
more popular with British society than almost any 
Hindoo gentleman in Bengal. When no expecta- 
tion remained of a reversal of the pecuniary sen- 
tence from Calcutta, he was induced to send an 
agent to London, in the hope of at least prosecu- 
ting his case. We regret to believe that his agents 
at Calcutta, their correspondents at Liverpool), and 
the lawyers whom they employed in London— all 
thought more of their own position than the 
Peishwa’s pension. The sum of fifty thousand 
pounds was transmitted from Bithoor to Calcutta 
for the prosecution of the case in London. Some 
portion of the money was doubtless retained in 
Caleutta for services done there; but the last 
time that we heard of the balance remaining— 
six or scven thousand pounds—it was the subject 
of adecree in Chancery, upon the question of right 
to possess, raised by the rival agents. 

Nana Sahib authorised a magnificent native, who 
was represented as his prime minister at Bithoor, 
to conduct his case in London. This gentleman, 
who lived at Brighton chiefly, under the sonof@s 
title of Meer Sahib Azimullah Khan Bahadoor, 
did not transact any business. He formed the 
acquaintance of the least creditable portion of our 
smaller aristocracy ; or rather, perhaps, of persons 
whe have little claim to the connexion, except 
what they make; and the misfortune of having 
been born under the shadow of a title. Azimullah 
believed, perhaps, that they would greatly promote 
his principal purpose in the investment of the fifty 
thousand pounds, or there may have been other 
reasons which “the scandalous” amused them- 
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selves in circulating; but the major sum, and 
sundry other remittances, very greatly, we fear, to 
the distress of the treasury at Bithoor, melted 
away rapidly under an expensive style of living ; 
and of costly presents to females—of course who 
were called ladies in their own circles, and who 
managed to be suspected of immense influence 
with important personages. That was the reason 
assigned for a generosity quite magnificent on the 
part of the “ambassador” of a pretty Indian 
prince, who was ‘very decidedly a subject of the 
crown. 

As the different agents disagreed respecting the 
best mode of getting quit of Nana Sahib’s money, 
the case in Chancery occurred which we have 
mentioned, and it became necessary to obtain the 
Peishwa’s signature to certain documents and 
law papers. That necessity led to explana- 
tions at Bithoor, which induced the despatch of 
another agent, who used none of the numerous 
titles appertaining to his companion. He was 
styled Mr. Mudie, and said to be a half-caste ; but 
the rather black than brown complexion predomi- 
nated. He wore the Mohamedan costume, but 
spoke English fluently, and was—or rather is—for 
we hope that he is not killed—a good English 
scholar, and a very shrewd man of business. Mr. 
Mudie assumed the appearance of great activity. 
He posted through London in cabs, as if some 
grand business hung upon his speed. Yet nothing 
came of all this horse-hire and work. No step 
taken ever advanced the Peishwa’s case an inch, 
No papers were ever drawn; or, if they were 
drawn, none were ever presented to any person, 
in any place, who could in any way advance the 
end for which these personages lived in England. 
Finally, when the remittances ceased, they disap- 
peared some short time ago, and not even a plain 
statement of the unfortunate Peishwa’s case ever 
appeared, so far as we know, in the press; and 
we believe that it was never mentioned in the 
senate, 

The female friends of Meer Sahib Azimullah 
Khan Bahadoor—the first two, ang the last two 
titles are complimentary in this case—we “dare 
say” kept their presents; but they did no good in 
return with their friends, “the important per- 
sonages. How far an examination of these accounts 
and bills may have given to Nena Sahib a low idea 
of English ladies, and even induced part of thut 
horrible cruelty which has lately distinguished—as 
it has deservedly ruined the, chief of Bithoor— 
unless he become a successful rebel—is not for us 
to say, because we cannot truly tell; but doubt- 
less the loss of his pension, and then the sacrifice 
of immense sams of money; as be believes, prob- 


ably, in the prosecution of his business ; must have — 


kindled part of that wrath iu his mind, which he 
wanted pricciple to control. 

It is a curious fact that the Peishwa himself, 
we understand, rather wished part of his money 
to be expended in public The man 


whose name is now the most dishonoured, who * 
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regarded as a savage of the grossest ferocity, 
and truly so regarded, is the same person who, a 
few winters since, when after a long frost, severe 
distress, and even rioting, occurred among the 
labourers on the Thames, requested the Lord 
Mayor to charge him with the support of a hun- 
dred of these men and their families. This was 
the act of his agent directly; for the frost, the 
riots, and the want could not have been known 
on the Ganges while they existed on the Thames ; 
but it was one of those acts which the agent knew 
to be consistent with the directions of his 
principal ; and that perhaps is more than can be 
said for heavier items in the expenditure. 

The Hindoo noblemen in their transactions with 
Europeans, or those transactions which involve 
journies to Europe, almost invariably employ Mo- 
hamedans. They cannot visit this unbelieving 
land without perpetual danger to their caste, 
that being the greater part of their religion, and the 
part in which we have carefully humoured them. 
They are thus placed under the influence of the 
shrewder Mohamedans; and notwithstanding the 
differences existing between them on _ points of 
ereed—differences the most complete in their 
nature, that can he imagined—the Hindoo nobles 
are easily guided into mischief by their advisers. 

A Mobamedan gentleman, who had made a 
a fortune in the British service, as collector or a 
deputy collector at Cawnpore, is supposed to have 
been the chief adviser, and prime minister of Nana 
Sahib, in his recent movements, and a Mohamedan 
sowar was the first to leap the inclosure and 
execute the bloody orders of the defeated chief 
against his helpless prisoners at Cawnpore. 

We have stated these antecedents of Nana 
Sahib at consideralle length, because we believe, 
while he stands out of this dark revolt as its 
blackest and most prominent figure; yet they are 
not known generally. They have undoubtedly led 
him into rebellion, although they form no apology 
for the cruelties of which he is guilty. They 
afford no excuse to him, because he knew perfectly 
so much of the British constitution and laws, and 
the position gf the Anglo Indian Government 
towards this country, as to have conviaced him 
that the persons whom he murdered ruthlessly and 
treacherously—nearly a thousand persons in cold 
blood—neither had nor could have had any influ- 
ence whatever over the disposal of his pension. 

Many Anglo-Indians—and among them persons 
acquainted thoroughly with the customs and laws 
of Hindostan, say that the Peishwa was entitled 
fully to the pension, and that the heirs of a Hindoo 
ooble can never run out, because, not only may he 
adopt a son from any other family in absence of a 
son in his own, but it is his duty, having regard 
to his own future comfort, and his deliverance 
early from what is the Hindoo counterpart of 
Purgatory, to adopt. They say, therefore, that 
the East India Company must have known that 
every Hindoo prince to whom they guaranteed a 
pension for himself and his fheirs, would adopt a 
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son, if he had no son of his own, and that he 
would expect the transmission of his income to 
this person, who would not be so likely to dis. 
charge the religious duty that he required, unless 
with honour-came income. ‘This is the opinion of 
many Anglo-Indians, and of some whose business 
in life has been in courts of law ; and it is clear 
that the Company, when they made arrangements 
of this nature, knowing the prevalent belief and 
custom, should have given an intelligible meaning 
to their words. 

The period when Nana Sahib decided on joining 
the mutinous regiments, and murdering the Euro- 
peans, has not been shown. He may probably 
have been an author of the plot, or he may 
have only joined the Sepoys when their success 
appeared to be certain. Nearly a month had 
passed after the mutiny at Meerut and its disas- 
trous result at Delhi, before the seven regiments 
stationed at Cawnpore, under the late Sir Hugh 
Wheeler, mutinied. Few men had ever a longer 
expericnce of India than that officer. He was 
acquainted intimately with Nana Sahib, and de- 
pended upon his fealty long after the intelligence 
of the capture of Delhi had reached both parties. 
Nana Sahib had even offered refuge to the families 
of officers in Cawnpore at his palace; in the event 
of insurrections taking place at Cawnpore. Sir 
Hugh Wheeler also consulted with his friendly 
neighbour respecting the safety of the station; 
and an agreement was made between them that 
Nana Sahib’s retainers should march into Cawnpore, 
or to the immediate neighbourhood, to be ready 
for the suppression of any revolt. They accord- 
ingly marched to the location resolved upon be- 
tween the General and the Peishwa. 

The latter is either a master in dissimulation ; 
or he acted subsequently upona sudden impulse. 
If we regard him as a deeply deceitful person, and 
circumstances warraut the conclusion, he played 
both parties in his hand. If Delhi had fallen 
soon, he never would have revolted; and Sir 
Hugh Wheeler would have reported the great as- 
sistance rendered by him to the cause of order, in 
marching his men to support the Government 
at a most important crisis and station; while, if 
difficulties gathered round the government, he was 
in the best position to increase the number and 
render certain the capture and fall of Cawnpore. 

At last the day came—that 5th of June—for 
the mutiny of the Cawnpore Sepoys. They expe- 
rienced no opposition from the Bithoor forces. 

he contrary, when the Sepoys wished the 
Europeans, and especially their own officers, to 
escape, Nana Sahib urged them to kill their 
officers. He decided against doing mutiny by 
halves, and insisted that no hope of reconciliation 
should be left between the men and their officers. 
He must have astonished Sir Hugh Wheeler, by 
bringing guns from Bithoor, and employing his 
men, to assist the insurgents, in storming the 
house and grounds at Cawnpore which had been 
hastily fortified by the British general; and we 
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may remark the extreme negligence of successive 
governments, in leaving a station so important as 
Cawnpore without regular fortitications ; while, if 
a large army were necessary in that district, they 
might have built an eastern Gibraltar, almost in- 
accessible, at Bithoor. ‘Their neglect of that site 
may be, as matters have been managed, very 
merciful. The fortress would have been garri- 
soned by Sepoys exclusively, as was Delhi, aud 
would now have cost a thousand lives in its 
reduction. 

Sir Hugh Wheeler was a general of great and 
long experience, but he had the utmost confidence 
in the Peishwa; and it may be another proof of 
the craft and dissimulation of the native prince ; 
if he persuaded his friend to abandon the maga- 
zine, and occupy the building in which he was 
besieged ultimately. Some military men have cx- 
pressed-their astonishment, that Sir Hugh Wheeler 
did not defend the magazine, and their opinion 
that it would not have been taken, At the close 
of the contest the garrison were almost starved 
out; and the result would in that respect have 
probably been nearly the same in the magazine. 
The confidence first; next the confusion of the 
Anglo-Indian officers in some districts, are illus- 
trated by the Commission to procure adequate stores 
during the three weeks for which the authorities of 
Cawnpore must have been acquainted with the 
mutiny at Delhi and Meerut, before they were 
brought to face an insurrection at their own 
station. 

The defence of Cawnpore was vigorous after 
Nana Sahib joined the Sepoys. It is even probable 
that the destruction of the Europeans cost the 
mutineers and their new chief more lives than were 
taken treacherously by them. ‘The absolute loss 
of the besiegers in the sturdy resistance of the 
besieged, may have helped to irritate their cruel 
Opponents. He may be an able, he is certainly a 
cruel and vindictive foe, and not likely to be 
pleased with a vigorous opposition to his schemes. 

Soon after he had declared himself agaiust the 
British Government, a party of more than one 
hundred individuals, passing down the river in 
boats, after their lives had been spared by the 
Sepoys, were persuaded to land, and then mur- 
dered, by order of the Peishwa. ‘This crime 
appears to have been committed with no purpose, 
except to close all hope of reconciliation between 
himself, his men, and the Sepoys, on one hand, and 
the Government on the other. The chieftain of 
Bithoor had determined to go through with the 
enterprise which he had undertaken, and to make 
all his men murderers at an early stage of the 
revolution. 

Religious prejudices could have had no influence 
over his mind; for to animate the Mohamedans, 
early in the struggle, he issued a proclamation 
which details minutely the determination of the 
British Queen to make all her Indian soldiers 
Christians by greased cartridges. With the object 
of securing the success of the Queen’s little scheme, 
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she had ordered a large army to be passed through 
Egypt. The Sultan of Turkey, moved by affection 
for the faith, had ordered the Viceroy of Egypt to 
oppose their march ; and he had burned their 
shops and destroyed their battalions at Alexandria. 
It is wonderful that this astute liar did not add, 
«“ England's difficulty is India’s opportunity.” He 
expressed the meaning, although not quite ia the 
words. 

He is more addicted to literary productions, 
than any of his contemporaries among the leading 
mutineers. Indeed, he rather multiplies general 
orders ; when he seems to have nothing very par- 
ticular to say. One day in July, he informed his 
followers by proclamation that 5000 European 
soldiers had entered Delhi in disguise; but they 
had all been killed. 

The inventive genius of Nana Sahib, is equal 
to his cruelty and his treachery, although both 
were fearfully exhibited in the convention aud 
massacres of Cawnpore; but, if his career be not 
soon completed, we may have from him an official 
notification of a revolution in London. 

The Indian war of this present year, abounds ia 
histories of heroic and stern daring, that surpass 
the classic tales of Roman virtue. Many of those 
individual battles are, and will be, for ever utknown 
at home. Men lived once and they perished, but 
how they perished, and the numbers who died 
with them, are known only to their surviving mur- 
derers. Their deaths, nevertheless, were not in 
vain, They struck terror deep into the hearts of 
their assailants, and faintly represented the wrath 
that they have kindled. ) 

Captain Skene, a native of Aberdeen, and a 
nephew of the late Mr. Skene, for many years a 
leader of the Scottish bar, resided at Jhansi, where 
he held an official appointment. During the in- 
surrection Mr. and Mrs. Skene were separated 
from their children, who were murdered on the 
8th of June. Their parents, along with Captain 
Gordon, also a native of the same county, found 
refuge for a time in a small tower. ‘They had 
ammunition, and they had fire-arms, and deter- 
mination to defend themselves; but they were 
surrounded with swarms of enemies. Mrs, Skene 
loaded the fire-arms as the gentlemen used them. 
The assailants advanced, but their leaders fell be- 
fore these skillful marksmen. The combat lasted 
long, and the ground around the tower was spotted 
with blood, and strewn with the bodies of the 
dead and the wounded. ‘Ten riflemen might have 
kept the pass, but the mob around that tower 
knew that it had no more than three defenders, 
and one of them was a lady. They were soon to 
be reduced to two. A bullet struck Captain 


Gordon on the forehead, and he died, happy inthe ~ 


circumstances that he died first. His death em- 
boldened the stormers, for the shots in defence 
were not fainter but fewer. The fiends without 
had gained the turret doors. They scaled the 
walls with ladders. Their yells were heard no 
longer at a distance, but close beneath that gun- 
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room. Their numbers rendered all resistance 
vain. The battle, hercically fought by three 
against a multitude, was heroically lost. The 
survivors stood together. The body of their 
friend lay beside them. He had passed 
beyond the enmity of his foes. Their ran- 
cour could not reach him. The senseless 
corpse defied the hordes who swarmed at door and 
window ; defied pain and suffering. Their little 
daughters had been slain—had gone down to the 
grave in their blood that day, out of reach from 
all cruelty. They bad passed through the red 
river that bounds the wrath of fiend or man. 
What had that husband and wife to live for more 
—not for dishonour; not to furnish food for the 
cruelty of a heathen horde in death; that at least 
they could avoid. What passed between them 
there was none to tell. What thought of life were 
pressed into the moment of calm that preceded 
death, and followed the despair of those who had 
not known fear, there is none to say. They stood 
there, only in the morning of a life that had pro- 
mised to be so clear and fair only a day before. 
Now thick clouds closed it round on every side 
save one—that narrow entrance into the wide 
eternity. Blacker, closer, darker, grew the clouds. 
Two flashes lighted the gloom. The husband 
and the wife were dead. The maddened Moslems 
came too late. A moment sooner, and they 
might have had two prisoners ; but in that moment 
the doom had gone fort’, and those whom they 
persecuted to the death were free. They might 
exhaust their rage upon the poor and shattered 
dust, but it defied their power. 

And there are not words to tell so clearly as 
these deaths, the savage nature of the wrongs 
suffered by our countrymen and countrywomen in 
India. The Asiatic thirst for blood had taken 
free course for a time, and will be only quenched 
in its own. Who can conceive the agony that led 
the husband—bereaved of his children—to fire 
the first of the last two shots; or think without a 
shudder of circumstances in which that deed 
could be the closing act of love and mercy on 
the earth; and yet this tragedy stands not alone. 
They died without the knowledge that others had 
preferred to die thus rather than through the 
agonies and the dishonour that many met. It is a 
frightful truth that this course had been taken by 
husbands and wives in more than one district of 
India, when every hope was gone and but despair 
remained, It is a truth that carries the mind 
back to the darkest periods in the progress of our 
race, when such deeds alone light up the gloom of 
a history altogther devoted with these bright ex- 
ceptions, to slaves and their tyrants. The human 
race has improved nothing by mere civilisation. 
That only isto the fang, a sheath on which its 
cruel edge is scarcely blunted. There was civi- 
lisation at Jhansi. It was an orderly and a quiet 


station; with its courts, and its mails, and magis- 
trates. It was not unacquainted even with scientific 
progress, and doubtless dreamed of railways. 


We 
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know that it had the advantage of cheap postage, 
and even the blessing of a telegraph. All these 
things availed nothing to change the human brute 
intoa man. The Hindoo servants of the collec- 
torate were faithful io their employers; but they 
were unable to save them or theirs from a wrath 
so indiscriminating, that it fell first upon babes and 
little children. The same bloody disposition has 
always characterised this mutiny. Everywhere 
children aud females have suffered along with those 
who could wield a sword, and oppose force to 
force. We can scarcely suppose that similar 
cruelty could have occurred in isolated cases in 
Europe to that which has been the rule over all 
India. In the fierce insurrection of Poland, the 
lives of children and females were generally saved. 
Even in the French revolution when Atbeism became 
a religion, the self-worship of the mass, nothing 
worse wasdoue. Civilisation has failed as a cause 
of good. It only can be a consequence. 

We should look in vain for a confessor’s or a 
martyr’s story in the annals of the witnessings for 
the truth, more ,beautiful and sublime than the 
death of Ensign Cheek, of the late 6th Regiment 
of Native Bengal Infantry. The 6th were sta- 
tioned at Allahabad, and they eagerly requested 
from their officers permission to serve against the 
mutineers. They described their own loyalty in 
glowing language, and they dismissed all suspicion 
respecting them from the minds of their officers. 
It was upon an evening after a morning distin- 
guished by an offer of the men to volunteer, that 
they shot nearly all their regimental officers in 
the mess room, These murders were committed 
under circumstances of the most savage treachery. 
They formed the worst cases that have yet 
occurred, probably, in an insurrection where a 
selection is so difficult. The men were loud and 
even pathetic in their protestations of allegiance 
to the Company’s service, attachment to their 
officers, and detestation of the mutineers and the 
mutiny ; and all this pretence must have been a 
scheme, if not devised, yet executed by several 
hundred men, and most profound secrecy. The 
regiment had a number of very young officers who 
had only joined recently, and who could not have 
incurred the enmity of the Sepoys from any per- 
sonal reasons. Ensign Cheek, one of their 
number, was severely wounded, but he escaped 
away from Allahabad out of the cantonments, and 
concealed himself in a ravine—climbing trees for 
shelter at night, and existing with no other 
support through the day than the water of the 
brook that wandered through the jungle to the 
Jumna or the Ganges. Thus four days and nights 
passed with the wounded English boy, apparently 
forgotten of God, forsaken by his friends, and 
hiding from savages who sought his life. Those 
weary days and nights alone, with wounds bleeding 
and undressed, without food, without sympathy, 
—seeking safety in trees from the wild beasts of 
the forest by night, from wilder men by day, 
comprised an agony of horrors almost sufficient to 
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have shaken a riper faith than that of a young 
ensign, who had only left school for a few montis. 
He was discovered by his foes at last, and taken 
before one of their leaders for execution. The 
party to whom these Sepoys belonged were then 
busy with attractive game. A Christian catechist, 
who had been a Mobamedan, and was a native, 
writhed under their tortures. The poor convert 
had been accustomed to consider the Christian 
Sahibs masters of the land; but they were broken, 
helpless, and scattered. Their only representative 
was the weak and wounded lad, unable to stand, 
and stretched upon the grass, whom ‘the heathen” 
had brought in then to follow him into torture. 
He had believed in the Christian’s God as the 
great Power who wielded the world as he willed, 
and he had trusted in the Divine Author of the 
Christian faith, with an individuality or personality 
of faith"which is, perhaps, more felt by those who 
are converted in manhood’s years, than by the 
multitude who grow up in the faith. 

But the convert saw help from neither earth 
nor heaven. The bonds of the heatien were 
around him, and the land seemed to be forgotten 
of its God. The tortures of the heathen racked 
his quivering frame, and as the Mohamedan convert 
looked around, and met no sympathy from man, 
his spirit failed, and his faith trembled under the 
fiery ordeal. The heaven above was brass, the 
earth beneath was iron, and the prayer of the 
tortured an idle dream that brought no answer. 
Racked and riven by continued pain, weak and 
wearied by sharp suffering, that waxed sharper as 
he became weaker, the Indian saw not, like the 
first of martyrs, the light before the throne. The 
present girt his vision in its bloody coils. The 
veil that hides the world beyond the martyrs’ 
grave, was not reft to sustain his fainting courage. 
No voice but the voice of blasphemy spoke to his 
eager ear. Oh! man—abandoned, dying, in excess 
of agony—muscle torn from muscle, and nerve 
burning in livid fire; why should they blame, that 
never felt the death of pain, if thy thoughits 


wandered back to the faith of infasey and youth? | 


Great is God, and Mahomet is his prophet. It 
had been often said before in confiding trust ; and 





| heard and saw n“ more. 
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came—a feeble voice and weak—the voice of a 
sufferer like himself. The words of the younger 
witness, “Oh, my friend, happen what will, never 
deny the Lord Jesus.’”"—simple words made elo- 
quent by circumstance and time. They pierced 
the Indian’s heart deeper than the persecutors’ 
torture. They poured the courage of a witness 
to the death into that wounded spirit. The 
Srinit took them, and made them strong words to 
win the doubting convert away and back for ever 
from the erescent to the cross. No thought re- 
mained with the catechist of earning life by 
leaving faith now. And now his prayer was an- 
swered, for other voices mingled on the torture 
scene—a heavier tread than he had heard crushed 
nndecr its weight the bushes round the dale on 
which angels looked as they wept at sin. The 
flash of fire, the gleam of surer steel, the flowing 
blocd of dying men, the angry shout of the 
avengers, the miserable screams of the murderers 
caught in the act—impaled upon the bayonets of 
the Fusiliers with the instruments of tortue in 
their hands, all flashed together in one moment on 
the catechist’s ear and sight; and for a time he 
He felt that he was free, 
and his denial had only been a half framed doubt 
—a miserable thought—thanks to the young 
officer’s voice of warning. The man, but still a 
young disciple, turned to speak the thanks of his 
heart, turned and saw that the gentle spirit of the 
English boy had caught the martyrs’ crown that 
angels brought to that Indian ravine; and the 
catechist’s prayer was answered, for he remained 
to future toil and witnessing; yet who can think 
that the English lad died in the moment of relief 
in vain—that he left not a preacher among the 
heathen made firmer by his dying words, who may 
live long, but will never live to forget the lesson of 
the hour—to forget to plead the boy’s evidence 
for the boy’s faith; or, if he should forget, still 
to ten thousand glowing hearts the story of the 
young soldier's death will preach with an eloquence 
that living men could never match. Ob, fresh and 
noble heart, what might a thousand men, who have 
laboured and lived ti rough rugged years, give for 
a death like thine! What treatises, wrought out 


Mahomet is his prophet, could save that shattered | by deep and longsome thought, have power like 
body, not from death only, for that he might have 
borne, but from that death’s long tortures which 
he could not suffer more; or reason reeled, or it 
might be possible that his youth had been truth, 
and his matured age—a fable; and Mohamed 
alone could save; but as he doubted, the voice 





this simple tale over living hearts; and in after 
years, the student, who has grasped the body of a 
faith from many reasonings, in many volumes, may 
find its living spirit in thy dying farewell to the 
Mohamedan convert and thy comrades—thy 
“ bappen what may.” 




















Tue sea in its great stillness seemed one huge 
sheet of glass, reflecting from its gently heaving 
bosom the sun's warm glistening rays. Heaven 
spread her canopy of deepest azure, whereon 
white fleecy gold-tipped clouds floated like 
tenant spectres of the air—sporting erewhile 
in mimic chase, and then vanishing into an 
essence more etherial than themselves, 
Nothing of earth, dull earth, was visible. 
Not one trace of land to dim the brightness of 
the glowing scene—not one being of human 


mould; nothing of earthly life to mar the | 
Oh! blessed fate—to be more than a mere 
bubble—more than a thing of foam— a breath 


lonely beauty of the ocean solitude. Yet there 
was life; and beings of life floated on each 
rippling wave—dancing on the creamy foam.— 
Life — strange, unknown life to poor blind 
mortals—life of the spirit kind, dwelling in rare 
cabinets of beauty: for there were nymphs 
with floating locks of gold and snowy skins, 
and beaming eyes of fatal brilliancy, which 
woo—and win—and promise—but to 
curse. 

The sisters of the deep kept holiday; as 
frequently they sported on the surface of their 
world. They touched their harps of shells 
with fairy fingers, and in sweeping cadence 
drew forth rich tones of melody, and then they 
sung and laughed, and sung again, in very 
mirth and mischief. 

“On to the emerald of the ocean, on ;” and 
away they sped, that merry crew, borne on 
great dolphins’ backs. On to that spot which, 
with truth, they styled the emerald of the 
ocean—an island—a mere speck of earth—an 
oasis of beauty in that great desert of the 
waters. .Tall pines grew from the mossy turf, 
which seemed but floating in the clear green 
deep. Tall pines, of melancholy form and 
moulding, looking as though they were the 
tenements of disembodied spirits imprisoned 
there—so the mind would suggest—for some 
dim error of the past. 

Thither the water-spirits fled—thither to 
hold their festival, and their songs and gleesome 
mirth rang in wild music over the broad ex- 
panse of ocean. 

But one being, and she the loveliest of them 
all, rested so sad and silent. No melody spring- 
ing from her harp—no mirth dwelling on her 
ruby lips ; her eyes cast down, and pearly tears 
imprisoning the heavy lashes to her cheek ; her 
hair, even her hair seeming to hang in sadness, 
and shroud in gloom the beauty of her fairy 
loveliness. 

“ Kola”—and the gay sisters clustered round 
her, and linked their arms, and danced—she 
in the midst, like a pure marble statue. 

“ Eola, ever, ever sad ; come join with us 
and cast off this dull garb of grief, which better 
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fits the stolid children of mortality than ocean's 
fairy daughters.” | 

Then Eola mused, and mused, and then 
repeated their light words—repeated them, as 
dreaming of their import, forgetful of their 
utterer. 

“ Stolid children of mortality,” she said, 
‘can those be dull whose outward form en- 
shrines the precious diamond of a soul; the 
gem which sparkles through the whole tenor 


of the life. A never dying, never ending soul ; 


a spirit reaching through all space and time, 


—a vapour.” 

' And now she stood alone; for her gay com- 
panions, wearied of her mood, had left her. 
Then a balmy air spread round her, waving her 
golden tresses, lifting them from her snowy 
skin, and looking up, she saw descending on his 
outstretched pinions the radient form of one of 
the great spirits of the air. 

“ Eola,” he said, as alighting he stood beside 
her, “ Eola, to heaven’s great dome, thy words 
have fled, betokening a high, aspiring dream 
in thy poor perishable mindless form; speak 
now, and say, why should’st thou wish to be 
more than thy gay companions? or pine for 
aught more lasting than this life upon the 
moon-lit waters—of merry gambolling on the 
sun-warmed waves ? 

She raised her eyes, and the intense expres- 
sion of those blue orbs answered him. 

“ Why should I wish to be other than I 
am?” she said. “ Why? because the subtle 
question, Why art thou thus? hath forced 
itself upon me with restless eagerness, and my 
spirit-mind, or that which should be mind, 
hath answered to that great question, I know 
not. The ban of ignorance hath fallen so 
darkly on me, that I have cried for knowledge ; 
thence came the hope, the longing, the one 
wish, to have part in that great state, when all 
ignorance shall be changed into most perfect 
_knowledge. And now, kind spirit, answer thou 
that question, Why am I that I am— the 
fleeting bubble of a day?” He bent his glance 
upon her, sternly, yet sorrowing. 

“ Why art thou even that ?” he said. ‘Shall 
the clay say to the potter, Why didst thou 


| form me? Look at yon glittering ray of light, 


sparkling on the bright waters, can’st thou tell 
why that was made—created? Earth would 
have given her golden fruits without that 
gleam ; man would have breathed, and all ex- 
istence been as joyous had that single stream 


1 of liquid light been dimmed in its birth by 
some dark heavy cloud; yet, ’tis there—the 
' fact we know; but the why? remains one of 
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the countless mass of mysteries which surround 
us. Mysteries, which as they open to us all, 
reveal the sterling truth of the great goodness 
and the love of Him who made us and all 
things with us. That sunbeam of the air lives 
but its day, its hour, its own bright hour, and 
then it dies, having done its destiny. Thou 
art a sunbeam of the ocean; thou, with thy 
bright presence, and thy locks, which fall like 
‘a golden shower around thee, and thy short 
day will cease when tle inexplicable purpose 
for which ’twas given shall be accomplished. 
Pine not for that which is withheld—thy day 
is brief, but free from toil and care. 

“ T would bear toil, and care, and racking pain 
and sorrow to be like thee ; to have that which 
shall live for ever ; to know that the thoughts, 
the feelings, and the hopes which stir me shall 
exist, when the frail body fades ; to know, that 
I shall live again, when ocean and her children 
are nought but a dreamy atom of the transient 

ast.” 

“ Thou wouldst have an immortal soul ?” 

“T would.” And her blue eyes sought the 
angels, and her lovely form dwelt for an instant 
in his heavenly orbs, 

“ Would that thine own immortal nature 
could leave its impress on this frame, even as 
my image exists there.” 

And she pointed to the reflected picture of 
herself. 

“Oh, spirit! messenger, or whatsoe’er ye 
be, speak to my longing ear, and bid it hope ; 
tell my weary heart there is some way, some 
blessed way, in which I, the bubble of the 
ocean, may become something more than that ;” 
and she bent her knee before the angel, and 
raised her snow white arms, as though she 
would have caught the promise as it fell from 
him. 

“Child of the Ocean, thy prayer is heard 
and answered. Seest thou yon vivid ray of 
rare electric light? Swifter than thought, 
swifter than aught thou could’st conceive, thy 
prayer on it flew upwards, and the answer 
came ere the breath of thy last word had 
circled in the air. Thou would’st become im- 
mortal—in spirit imperishable—seek then that 
which is unchangeable ; to dwell therein be 
thine existence, thought, heart-feeling ; be en- 
shrined in that which is eternal, and then thou 
shalt so become. 

“To aid thee in thy purpose, help thee in 
thy course, I will bestow all human attributes— 
reason, reflection, intellect. Thou shalt retain 
thy fairy nature, thou r ephemeris of an 


hour, but I will cloth it with a human form, 
resembling thy fair self, of more than human 
beauty. - Now speed on thy way, and seek to 
incorporate thyself with some imperishable 
glory.” 

He waved his wings, and as she stood trem- 





bling beneath the soft breeze of their fanning, 
a change came o’er her, a wondrous change. 
Her blue eyes mellowed to a deeper light, her 
lip was curved with thought, her brow grew 
to reflection, and her form,erewhile but simply 
graceful, now, in each rounded line, each gentle 
movement, became expressive of the pathos of 
the soul ; while garments—garments of mortal 
shape—came as a dreamy mist, and clad her 
wondrous beauty. 

Meekly she bowed her lovely head, and 
waited for the next command; and then the 
angel wafted her forth on her mortal path, in 
quest of an immortal destiny. , 

She stood—and a fountain of clear limpid 
water mirrored her graceful form. Lost in a 
childlike admiration of her beauty, revelling 
in her new-born human feelings, hoping with 
hope, for the first time in her existence—for 
hope is part of a prospective future, which 
only now was her’s—she feared to move, lest 
she should crush some fresh-found thought or 
feeling. “Seek the imperishable, dwell in 
that, and thou shalt be so too,” she murmurred 
as she looked around her, as her eyes fell on 
the beauty of the place to which she had been 
wafted. 

It was a garden—a bright paradise. A soft 
verdant lawn stretched in the distance. Trees, 
of dark foliage and graceful forms, bordered 
this lawn; while marble statues, and broad 
marble steps, the work of man, added their 
mute embellishment to the scene, and the blue 
sea rolled idly in the distance. | 

The Child of Ocean stood entranced. A 
peacock’s gaudy feather lay at her feet. 
“Where art thou, then, proud bird?” she 
said. “Wilt thou not bear me company in 
this sweet place? Where art thou, bird? Ar’t 
gone—gone?” Then Echo, from her rocky 
hiding-place, repeated, in successive tones, 
“ Gone! gone! gone!” 

“Is this my future destiny—here to dwell ? 
—ever here? Is this fair scene, and all that 
I behold, imperishable?” and she glanced 
around her. 

Alas! the massive marble of the steps has 
cracked ; weeds trailed their length along 
the ground ; the autumn tints dwelt on the 
drooping trees ; while falling leaves completed 
the sad pictureof decay creeping over the now 
deserted garden. 

Then Eola’s head drooped low ; for, with 
her fresh young hopeful feelings, she had 
thought to make this place her rest, her home. 

“But I must hence,” she sighed—*“ hence ; 
there is nought enduring here,”"—and she cast 
a sorrowing glance around her, as again she 
took her way toa lofty mountain-ridge, and 
rested on the summit of a snow Th vom 
“Can these perish?” and her eye 
over the massive grandeur of the scene, “Can 








these mighty giants of the earth crumble be- 
neath the almost imperceptible touch of time? | 
Surely the imperishable dwelleth here, in these 
mighty monarchs of the world!” 

But a voice answered her, 

“Foolish being, fit type of erring human 


wisdom, pause and reflect—exercise that at- | 


tribute bestowed on thee. These rocks, 
these massive mountains, of gigantic strength, 
shall crumble into dust before the destroying 
influence of time. Time !—the mere instru- 
ment of Him to whom both they, and time, 
and all things are subservient. 

“But even could their colossal grandeur 
endure through the long forever, how could’st 
thou incorporate thyself with them? Thou, 
a being of light and love, grow into their cold 
and stony nature! Leave these dead rocks, 
and speed thee to the city. Scan the minds, 
and thoughts, and hearts of men. Look to 
the immaterial for endurance: all that is ma- 
terial must perish ; the immaterial only lasteth 
to all eternity. Now, on thy way again.” 

But the gentle Eola shrank from the noisy 
city, and her timid eyes fixed on the angel’s 
face. 

“Thou wilt be near me, great and heavenly 
“onal she said ; “near me—shielding off 

arm and danger?” 

“Those who would strive for the boon thou 
-cravest, must enter boldly on their contest with 
the world—willing to dare each danger, cross 
each shallow of their tortuous path, meet every 
threatening peril. Can’s thou do this ?” 

She raised her head in terror at his words, 
as her trembling voice uttered the reply. 

“Alas!” she cried, “I cannot dare the 
perils thou dost speak of ; I am too weak 
alone to meet the terrors of the world. But 
thou shalt strengthen me. Oh! I will weary 
thee with mine earnest prayers till thou dost 
grant me all the strength I need.” And again 
she knelt before the angel ; but he bade her rise. 

“ Bow not the knee to me,” he said ; “to such 
as I am prayer is not permitted ; that alone is 
made to One before whom I am but dust. Pray 
unto him, ask him to uphold thee in thy hour 
of danger; for to those who thus pray his 
great word is passed, that his strength shall be 
made perfect in their weakness.” 

And a smile of glory played round his 
angel’s lips) Then Eola walked along, her 
eyes raised to the heaven of their own colour, 
her heart yearning for the help her trembling 

lip refused to crave. 

Entering the city with a lagging step, tread- 
ing its muzes with timid fear, she passed through 
each crowded street and thoroughfare. Thou- 
sands of human beings, all hasting with speed, 
and bent on some special purpore, passed be- 
fore her, jostling each other in their busy 


traffic, heedless of all, it seemed, save the 
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| passing action of the moment. How her mind 

groaned for solitude, repose ! Her mind seemed 
| crushed by the moving mass of life before her, 
| Faint and weary, she leant against the sculp- 
tured pillar of a gateway, and her sad eyes 
looked round, and asked for sympathy —sought 
to find one congenial spirit to her own—but 


to her good angel guide. “Great spirit,” she 
cried, “through whose inexplicable power | 
now stand here, grant me thy presence—if but 
for one moment—thy cheering presence : leave 
me not thus alone, in this dread place, to pine, 
and droop, and die!” But the angel, though 
near, still held himself invisible ; “and she— 
poor Eola—even as she spoke, sank fainting on 
the hard unfeeling earth. 

But not unheeded ; for, at that instant, forth 
from that gate came one who gazed on her as 
she lay—gazed on her face of matchless beauty, 
on her veiled eyes, closed as in death, on the 
radiant brow and ruby lip, the graceful form, 
and wavy tresses of the golden hair ; and, as 
he gazed, he wondered whence should come 
such matchless beauty, such rare loveliness ; 
and then he thought, why was she there alone 
—was she then friendless? She should be so 
no longer. He would be friend, and more 
than friend to her. 

With tender care he raised her from the 
ground, and bore her safely into the palace at 
whose gate she lay ; and as he held her in his 
arms, as gently as if she were an infant, his 





breath blew on her pallid face, and warmed it 
into life again. And then her blue eyes opened, 
and, with a start, she would have dragged her- 
self away, but he held her closely, and tried to 
soothe her with words of kindness, and begged 
of her to trust to him, to listen to him, look on 
him, to live for him, and be his own for ever. 

“ For ever?” and she raised her timid eyes ; 
“for ever—for the long and dim for ever! 
Shall I dwell here with thee for ever, loving, 
and loved by thee ?’—and her wild eyes looked 
startling in their eager brilliance as she waited 
for his answer. 

A smile dwelt on his arching lip as his ad- 
miring look clung to her face. 

“We will dwell in each other’s love,” he 
said: “mine, for thee, will last through life, 
through death.” 

“And I shall live, and move, and dwell in 
that, and le, when all I know is not?” 

He kissed her glowing cheek, and hushed 
her questions with words of new promise. 

And Eola drank in with eager thirst those 
promises : “ Mine!” she murmured; “mine 
the great boon now! I have found that which 
shall outlive all time !—and I live in it! Mine 
the great gift of immortality!” And her own 
words lulled her into a peaceful slumber, as 





she lay resting in his arms. 





sought in vain ; “and then her heart wandered - 





She dreamed, and her vision was of a garden, 
where each bright flower seemed to outvie in 
beauty its gay compeers; birds of dazzling 
plumage, insects with golden wiags, flitted from 
flower and shrub, and filled the air with their 

y songs and dreamy hummings. 

But a strange, cold blight came o’er the 
scene: the flowers withered, the bright birds 
drooped their coloured pinions, and their glad 
songs were mute! Slowly all faded from her 
straining sight—nought but a misty void re- 
mained—while a voice spake words of sad 
meaning : 

“ Child of the Ocean !—spirit of the deep !— 
trust not to fleeting earth for permanence ! 
Mark well, this passing vision, and lay it to 
thine heart. Where are the flowers and birds, 
and all that gave life and beauty to the scene ? 
faded— gone—and lost. Thus shall it be with 
all hopes rising from earth and earthly bliss. 
Child of the Ocean! thou art in a misty dream, 
following a cheating phantom, which lures thee 
on to bitter woe and disappointment.” 

With a sob, she woke, and flung her arms 
around the neck of him who held her. 

“ Thou dost love me still ?” she cried, “and 
thy love shall last? Oh! I have had a dream, 
dashing the cup of happiness from my lip, and 
offering in its place a bitter draught of sorrow. 
But thou wilt love me ever ?” 

And again he answered her. “ For ever, 
dear one, ever.” And the days passed on, each 
hour giving birth to some new joy, until, as in 
her dream, her path of life was studded, strewn 
with flowers ; and the music of her own glad 
heart rivalled the melody of the birds of song. 

But the dream was metaphored more 
closely, for the dull blight came—came as it 
had come in the vision, marring the beauty of 
the scene. 

The love of him she loved so well grew cold; 
the dull blight came in that; his words of 
soothing kindness ceased, and frigid courtesy, 
or scarcely that, usurped their place—zhere fell 
the blight again. She sought to chace the grow- 
ing mist far from her, but it crept on and on, 
shrouding her in its damp, death-like cold- 
ness. 

Her cheek, her bright young cheek, became 
pale and wan with grief, and her dim eye be- 
tokened nought but sorrow, and he—the idol 
she had worshipped with her warm young 
heart—cared neither for the pallor nor the 
sorrow. 

There, in that hour of woe, back to her 
despairing mind, stealing o’er her smarting 
senses, came a low and gentle whisper. 

“ Child of the wave, thou has built thine 
house upon the sand, and it has fallen around 
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thee ; thou hast placed thy hopes in the fleet- 
ing things of earth, and in mercy those hopes 
have been destroyed. Thou hast but tasted of 
the fate of all mundane creation—change.” 

She listened ; and as the angel spoke, she 
stretched her arms towards heaven to Him 
who must endure, when all things else are 
gone, crying, “Take me to thyself, enshrine 
me in thine own imperishable love, let me 
dwell there, in that which can, and shall, and 
will endure, when this world, with its false and 
cheating hopes are gone.” 

And with clasped, outstretched hands, with 
thoughts and hopes of heaven springing in her 
heart, and warm and fervent prayers on her 
lips, she turned her eyes upwards. 

Then came a glorious band, who, with their 
balmy wings wafted the damp and noxious 
mist away —wafted her woe far from her ; 
wafted her earthly hopes, regrets, back to her 
earthly home. 

Once more her guide hovered above her. 
“ Blest child of Heaven flow !” he said, “learn 
the one great truth: life—eternal life, such 
as thou would’st have, can be found in this 
great love alone ; a love which dwells in every 
thorn and briar of man’s tangled path ; a love 
which, scourging that it may repay, draws 
the sad heart bleeding to Him who heals it 
with the balm of His free salvation.” 

He ceased ; and the sky became one beam of 
glory. The dull earth sank beneath the feet of 
Eola. On the clear air she rose, borne by the 
gentle breath of angels’ wings, through the 
etherial azure of the sky. 

“ Farewell, ye earth,” she sighed ; “ farewel ] 
ye palaces and scenes, which promise so much 
brightness to the craving heart, and cheat 
it with that promise. 

“T have tasted of your sweets, and they 
turned to bitterness in my mouth, I have 
quaffed the cup of your false-named delights, 
your wild intoxicating pleasures, and turned 
from them with loathing to the draught of 
Heaven’s deep well of crystal purity—that 
living water which quenches thirst for ever. 

“ Farewell, beings of earth! who strive, and 
toil, and run the active race of life with eager- 
ness, for some bubble which, when gained, 
bursts in the hand that grasps it : some glitter- 
ing toy which throws its tinsel brightness in 
your eyes, blinding them to the glory of the 
Sun of Righteousness.” 

“ Farewell!” and with her eyes fixed up- 
wards, her clasped hands extended, and her 
lips murmuring her fervent words of prayer 
and praise, she rose higher and higher, until 
she from our sight into the endless 
vista of eternity. 











SOLDIERS’ 





Last year, when the Wallace monument was first 
proposed in this country, we acknowledged the 
debt, aad admitted the justice of paying it. <A 
leader who in seven short years carved his name 
so very deep into his nation’s history that it has 
lived for’half a millennium, and will be read there 
for ever, has a monument more enduring than the 
pyramids; yet that is no reason for declining to 
embody a people’s gratitude in stone. At that 
time, however, we mentioned the propriety of ren- 
dering the stone that might record the past useful 
for the future. One French writer says that the 
world might build a memorial of Noah on the same 
principle that the Scotch propose to erect one of 
Wallace. The Frenchman imagines that the land 
is his best memorial, and he is correct; but we 
know of no reason against concentrating the land 
for this purpose in one spot. 

Mankind consult usually the known or presumed 
taste of those whom they wish to be held in re- 
membrance, when they select the means of perpe- 
tuating their name and story. In many cases that 
can only be done by ascertaining their habits and 
pursuits. The general idea entertained of Sir 
William Wallace is that of a rough but skilful 
warrior, endowed with marvellous strength of arm, 
and courage that never shrunk from any trial. 
His sword is preserved as an evidence of his per- 
sonal power, and if he used the weapon which tra- 
dition assigns to him, his strength far exceeded 
that of common men. 

This popular notion of Wallace cousists with 
such authentic history as we possess. It is cor- 
rect so far as the man is delineated; but one set 
of peculiarities is described and all the others are 
omitted. Nearly all nations have their heroes, and 
many virtues are ascribed to each. The Scottish 
hero had the virtues of military courage and skill 
developed very largely, and as they told more 
strongly with a military people than any others, 
and were more intelligible perhaps to their bards 
and historians than his political services to Scot- 
land; they have been described more fully than his 
diplomatic qualifications, or than those accomplish- 
ments that rather belong to private than to public 
life. 

We are not to re-write the wondrous story of 
this short life—to tell again how in the course of 
seven years the younger son in a squire’s family 
defeated and overthrew the armies and generals of 
a great and popular monarch—wrested from him 
the possession of a kingdom—fought all the hos- 
tile influence of feudal power—out of a nation of 
serfs raised an independent army, amenable only 
to the royal authority, which he, as Regent, 
wielded—gave to the nation’s Parliament a rude 
but strong life—knew how alike to lead in cabinet 
or camp, and how in camp or court to be led and 
to obey—solved, so far as a solution was practi- 
cable then, all the problems of the day between 
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people, peers, and king, and reconciled them al] to 
the national cause; and, amid ceaseless and pas- 
sionate struggles for national existence, for per- 
sonal and public vengeance, contrived to Cultivate, 
to encourage, and to extend national commerce, 
and to ally national independence with individual 
industry, eliciting at once from crude materials 
mercantile and a military spirit—and in a selfish 
age, from a selfish aristocracy and a domineering 
priesthood, gaining popular rights, without the 
reproach of having sought personal objects for 
personal ends. 

Wallace was the man of the people, and the 
faithful servant of a monarch in a foreign prison, 
To the people he would have given personal free. 
dom: to the sovereign a throne iudependent alike 
of domestic and foreign superiors. He struck not 
down alone the feudal power of the Norman king, 
but also the feudal strength of the great Norman 
barons. The system of serf-hood existed long 
after his death, but his life seeured its death, 
The burghal influences were the roots of political 
freedom; and he planted them. His regency 
restored old Saxon customs, and once more made 
the people a power in the state. We think of 
him now as the great national chief in the struggle 
between Scotland and England. Those who read 
that history aright see in it the olden strife 
between Saxon and Norman—between tlie aristo- 
cratic and democratic elements of the same race— 
a strife fought on other fields, for apparently dif- 
ferent objects, in future times, between Cromwell 
and Rupert. 

Sir William Wallace was for his age and in his 
age a scholar of liberal attainments ; conversant 
with the best works of art in Europe, and pro- 
bably, therefore, a man of taste; fond as all men of 
that character and time were of carved columns in 
stately temples, on which art then chiefly traced 
the evidence of its existence. 

An old portrait is fondly supposed by some 
enthusiasts to preserve the features of the man. 
We would not roughly break the dream of a 
harmless fancy, but portrait-painting was not in a 
very advanced state in this country six hundred 
years since. 

The friends of this painting overcome every 
difficulty — that chronological one inclusive — by 
reminding us that Wallace visited Paris and Rome, 
and was known in contivental courts. These 
circumstances do not help the matter much; but 
the painter had studied the history of his subject. 
He lived nearer the events of that leader’s life by 
two or three centuries than those who now write 
of them. ‘The general state of society in the days 
of the Bruce and Wallace was more intelligible to 
him perhaps than tous. He wasa man of genius; 
and at least, if he could do no more, he placed on 
canvas the opinion that he had formed of this great 
leader. The painting denotes a man of calm 
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rather than stern determination; of strong intelli- 
nce and resolution—a man whom we would 
anticipate to cope with difficulties and overcome 


them—to meet troubles and not be vanquished | 


{ 
| 
} 


by them—a man of heroic spirit, who would | 


not be elated greatly with suceess, but who would 
not quiver at the edge of the axe. From the 


features we should infer the immense physical | 


strength that he is said to have possessed ; and yet 
‘over “them hangs a shade of gentleness, and a 
mournful tint, gathered from the day when the 
lady who was said to have been his wife was mur- 
dered by his foes. 

This circumstance is forgotten often, that the 
martyr to freedom on Smithfield was a very young 
man. Sir William Wallace died in early youth. 
He had a great work to do. He did it well, even 
to the end—to the scaffold and the torture, 
decreed for him by a great king of England; in 
many respects an able and a great monarch, but 
so destitute of generosity that having paid a 
traitor to betray a still abler and a greater soldier 
than himself, he not only ordered his death, but 
his death by torture. The haughty Edward 
dreamed not then that the death-warrant of 


Wallace was that also of all his ambition and | 


hopes, the insult which made reconciliation im- 
possible—which fired hearts that were before 
almost hopeless — inspired purposes that were 
nearly extinguished—irritated the nobility and the 
squirearchy of the land which he wished to make 
a county or a province—and kindled into fury 
that commonalty to whom Wallace had been the 
object of profound hero-worship, and who in all 
changing scenes stood by him, always constant 
and faithful—the unbroken spearmen whom he 
had trained—that noble democracy of burghers 
and peasants whose vengeance for many sufferings 
made Roslin heights but a red, red mire, and for 
their leader’s death of agony made Bannockburn a 
river of blood—who cared for neither faction nor 
king, but followed the Comyn to Roslin, or the 
Bruce to Stirling, intent on one conclusion, and 
that alone—thieir national independence. 

Edward’s courage was often placed beyond cavil 
or doubt. He was a brave man—the bravest of 
the brave among the kings of his day. He was a 
wise man, for the policy which he proposed was 
necessary to the ultimate greatness of the three 
kingdoms; but he was not a good man, or a saga- 
cious prince. The wisdom of Henry VII., whose 
valour was not less tried on battle fields, rendered 
possible by peace what Edward made impossible 
by war; but Edward had none of Henry's wise 
determination to gain from kindness what was lost 
to power. 

We revert to the statement that those who 
would preserve the memory of a great man should 
consult his own tastes and wishes. We cannot 
raise the dead and seek from them a knowledge of 
what, in our circumstances, their views would have 
been; but we can read their history, and form 
some intelligent judgment on the subject. The 
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times of columns and pyramids are past. Man- 
kind have not become less grateful, but they 
would evoke good from gratitude, and give to 
every design a utilitarian colour; and thus they 
should act—for their resources are not greater 
than their work. 

Are we then to make the memory of Wallace 
a peg whereupon to hang some benevolent project 
of the nineteenth century? That is nearly what 
we are to persuade others, if possible, todo. Cer- 
tainly we do not deem the endowment of an alms- 
house or the establishment of a ragged school, on 
some gigantic scale, appropriate memorials of this 
chieftain. They are benevolent projects, un- 
doubtedly; but we want to pay a debt with the 
monument. ‘The committee have a considerable 
fund in hand, although we think it might have 
been larger ere the present date; and we have no 
doubt that ample means could be obtained for a 
fitting memorial to this soldier and statesman. 

A lady some years since, when the nation was 
in difficulty, left her home, and devoted her time 
and money to watch over the comfort of the sick 
and wonnded in our military hospitals. The act 
was heroic in its nature, and when the necessity 
that caused it had passed away, a proposal was 
made to perpetuate its occurrence by some means. 
The lady is rich and required no reward of any 
kind. That was known well by those who first 
proposed to keep in memory perpetually the ser- 
vices she had rendered to the army and the 
country. ‘Their object could have been effected 
in several ways, but they consulted her opinion; 
and the result has been the certain establishment 
of a school for “sick nurses,’’ where females, in 
other respects qualified, may be trained to perform 
duties that hitherto have not been deemed so im- 
portant as to need any particular teaching. It 
will form a better memorial of the exertions and 
self-denial evinced by Miss Nightingale, than any 
Cleopatra’s Needle that art could have devised and 
labour raised; although no reason exists for ex- 
cluding art from the execution of the monument, 
which will consistently and usefully tell hereafter, 
the history of the Scutari hospitals. 

The same good feeling and good sense have 
been evinced in recording public esteem for several 
men who have done the public good service; and 
a cruel want exists in Scotland now, which the 
Wallace memorial might supply. 

The military service for some years before the 
Russian war had been overlooked. The idea of a 
universal peace, inaugurated, we were told, in 
Hyde-park, during 1851, occupied a broad place 
in public feeling. Many persons believed that 
mankind had drawn near to the happy era when 
nations should learn war no more; and the inte- 
rests of the army and navy, and all questions con- 
cerning them, were neglected. The nation con- 
tinued to pay large sums of money, certainly, on 
the account for its defence. Measures were 
adopted, after it had been discovered rather sud- 
denly that our defensive power was not sufficient, 
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to form a militia and increase the naval force; but 
none were then taken to improve the moral and 
physical condition of the army, on which its efi- 


ciency must depend. We know that for several 
years libraries, savings banks, and schools, had been 
in operation among a number of regiments ; but 
they did not involve that outlay which is abso- 
lutely requisite to remunerate the class of men on 
whom the defence of the country is thrown. 

The Russian war disclosed the destitution 
of soldier’s families, when they were ordered 
on foreign service, in a very appalling manner, 
We need not attempt to describe the circum- 
stances which were made known, and met par- 
tially by the Patriotic Fund, and incidentally by 
other means. This fund attained its magnitude 


ina great measure from the exertions of Major 
Powys, who acted as the honorary secretary of the. 


committee. That gentleman passed three years of 
almost ceaseless and gratuitous labour in the pro- 
motion of this fund; and when the final alloca- 
tion of the means in the possession of the central 
committee was made, a balance of £11,000, under 
the name of “ The Powys Endowment Fund,”’ was 
voted “as a lasting memorial of the gratitude en- 
tertained by the committee for his exertions, to an 
object on which he had set his heart after his ex- 
perience had shown its necessity. 

The Government makes a slight provision—we 
believe, sixpence daily—for the wives of soldiers, 
who have been married with the permission of 
their officer, when they are ordered on foreign 
service ; but no provision has been made for their 
children, and none whatever in those cases of 
marriage which have occurred without the con- 
sent exacted by military regulations. 

Major Powys sought to make provision for one 
class left helpless, often under peculiar circum- 
stances of trial; aud in conjunction with the 
friends who had acted with him on the central 
committee of the Patriotic Fund, he established a 
home for the orphan daughters of soldiers; in 
which also the motherless female children of 
soldiers might be received. The endowment 
which we have noticed, was given to this Institu- 
tion. The annual proceeds from eleven thousand 
pounds cannot supply a large part of the expen- 
diture, and for its support, the house depends 
naturally upon the public. 

The Soldier’s Daughter’s Home, as the name 
betokens, is a refuge for the orphan or bereaved 
daughters of private soldiers. 
excellence, we wished to see it, and, having seen 
it, we now set forth that excellence, that others 
may read and, like ourselves, wish to see—and, 


like ourselves, go and see—and, having seen, feel — 
the interest they ought to feel in it; for every one | 


who is possessed of any right feeling must take an 
interest in anything so truly good and useful. 
This institution is located for a timefin a fine old 
house at Hampstead, used until the building 
(situated in close proximity) which is in progress 
of erection, shall be completed. 





THE POWYS ENDOWMENT 


Hearing of its | 











FUND. 


| To this present abode then we went, and as we 
walked up the broad avenue which leads from the 
| lodge-gate to the house we met many children of 
| various ages, from three years old or even younger 
| to thirteen or fourteen, playing healthfully aud 


| happily in the grounds. 


| Ona entering the house, and on inquiring hee 
the matron, we were shown to a room, which we 
imagined to be her private sitting-room ; but two 
little creatures were there with her, talking to aud 
smiling at each other 

We visited the school-rooms and dormitories, 
and were struck with the neatness, cleanliness, 
and order of the whole, the latter in particular, 
where the counterpanes which covered each bed 
were of spotless whiteness; aud we mention this 
because they are washed by the children them. 
selves—in fact, the greater part of the domestic 
work of tlie establishment is done by the children; 
for as the entire object of their culture and edu- 
cation is to make them good and useful members 
of the community in the station which they will 
probably occupy, so they are taught to do all 
which will advance that object, and are brought 
up as a class very much needed in the present day, 
s.e., good and respectable female servants. 

Our present purpose does not require any 
lengthened account of the asylum, and having 
inspected the still, we turned to the active life of 
the place—the children themselves—and found 
some of them in one room engaged in needle-work 
upon their own future frocks; for, under the 
superintendence of the nurse, they make their 
own clothes. So there they were stitching away 
at their scarlet frocks—aid very neatly were they 
stitching too—gathering, and sewing in skirts, and 
performing all the wonderful intricacies of dress- 
making, and through it all looking as happy as 
happy ‘could be. We always look for happiness in 
a clild’s existence ; for we hold it to be one neces- 
sary concomitant in the career of the young. Trial, 
and sorrow, and anxicty must come in after life; 
but the young may and should be happy. We 
have seen care on a baby face—or an almost baby 
face—but it is a sight we would not see again; 
and it isa sight we should never see if every poor 
child could have such an abode found her as those 
enjoy who inhabit the Soldier’s Daughter’s Home. 

After we had inspected the sewing department, 
we returned to the school-room, dining-hall, and 
infant school-room. In the latter, a group of 
cheerful little faces smiled on us. They seemed 
very busy about something or other—very much 
engaged in their play, for it was the hour of 
recreation ; and we could not help contrasting 
their condition with what it would have been had 
they been left to drink in the contamination of a 
barrack life, and listen to tle reckless words of a 
barrack square. 

Perhaps no female children of any caste or 
degree are exposed to more temptation than 
soldiers’ daughters. Brought up in the midst of 
men—reared from the very cradle in a publicity 
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which alone is almost destructive of female 
modesty—unable to step from their own doors 
even without being surrounded with soldiers— | 
mixing with them during every hour of the day— 
jnsidiously imbibing their thoughts and princi- | 
ples—for we know how insidiously thoughts and | 
principles creep into the minds of the young — 
what wonder if seeds of vice are then sown which 
_ spring up and bring forth bitter fruit in after life ? 
Then the mother, perchance—living under the same 
circumstances—her mind vitiated from the same 
cause—either cannot or will not breathe those 
words of truth which might, and could, and would 
save the poor child from the snares of the world. 
The father of a child thus situated dies —perhaps 
the mother also—and the poor child is cast alone 


on the world, nothing in its heart to shield and | 


guide it—nothing in its poor untutored mind but 
the abandon of the barrack square, the beating of 
the drums, the bugle-calls, the laugh, tlie jest, ‘and 
all the accompanying excitement of the day; for 
all these circumstances of their existence do carry 
with them a certain amount of excitement. 

Left thus alone in the wide world, she may, if 
she be fortunate, find some good Samaritan to give 
her food and shelter, perhaps scarcely that, and, if 
that, nothing more; no moral culture—no food 
for the hungry soul—nothing for that to feed on ; 
and food for the soul is quite as essential as food 
for the starving body, and if, to satisfy its 
cravings, it cannot obtain that which is good, it 
will take that which is corrupt and evil. She is 
left then—being simply fed and clothed—to the 
childish idleness of the gutter, and, when suffi- 
ciently matured, provided with some occupation as 
a means of life—an occupation which must neces- 
sarily be of some low kind, her education having 
fitted her for no other. She follows it for atime; 
then its toil becomes irksome to her. She has no 
thought to teach her that toil, with God’s blessing, 
will give her a happier life than idleness with 
alienation from him. As she advances in life, all 
human failings become strengthened, and then the 
curse of her early training works. She either 
lives in a state of wantonness, or, marrying, makes 
the same reckless wife that too many mothers have 
made before her. 

From this moral danger such institutions as the 
one of which we now write, are as efficient a re- 
medy as human means can devise for children 
who have no relatives able and willing to care for 
them. The child is taken, cared for, trained, taught 
to look beyond this life for all good—taught to live 
in this life for all good—given habits of utility ; 


shown that industry and virtue can support more | 
A home is provided | 


happily, than idleness and vice. 
for her while she is too young to make one for 
herself, a situation is sought and obtained fos her, 
and should she from any circumstance not resulting 


from an error of her own, be unfortunate enough — 


to lose it, she is again received in the house, until 
another situation be found. Thus she is provi- | 
ded with the means of a respectable maintenance 


for life, friends who will, as long as she deserves 
it, watch over her, and shield her from danger and 
harm. She has gained a home and a “ parentage” 
as a substitute for the parents she had lost. 

We will mention one instance, one dreadful 
instance, where two children, two poor helpless 
children, deserted by their wretched mother, were 
saved from evils we have been describing. During 
the progress of the late war, a private of the 
Fusilier Guards, was ordered to the Crimea with 
his regiment. No sooner had he gone than his 
wife, from what cause we do not know, but we 
hope it was abject want,—we say we Aope it, because 
we trust nothing else could induce so horrible and 
unnatural a crime—determinued to get ridof her three 
children. For this purpose she took them out 
with her, and making some slight excuse, left them 

on the doorstep of the house where the colonel of 
the regiment resided. They remained there fer 
some time expecting her return—expecting in vain. 
After awhile, they became frightened, and then the 
elder girl, not knowing what else to do, rang the 
bell. ‘To the servant who came, she told her tale. 
This tale produced inquiries which led to the ad- 
mission of herself and her sister to the house 
where for the last two years they have resided. 
The third child being a boy was received elsewhere. 
The father of these children died on his passage 
home; the worthlesss mother still lives. At the 
time of their admission, the younger child could 
not have been more than eighteen months old, the 
elder somewhere about eizht or ten. As it is not 
very likely the mother will ever be a desirable or 
competent protector for them, the home will, in 
all probability, be their abode, until they can main- 
tain themselves. This is a solitary case, one out 
of the many we might name did space permit. 

A happy temperament is observable throughout 
the institutaon, and perfect sympathy and affection 
appears to exist between the children and matron. 
One of the little girls a few days since came up 
to her, and, with a coaxiug expression on her little 
face, proffered the assurance that “ Mrs. Langdale, 
we are all very fond of you; we all love you very 
much, Mrs. Langdale; very much indeed, Mrs, 
Langdale ; and Mrs. Langdale—you said if we were 
good girls, you would give us an apple.” 

This might certainly be deemed what is com- 
monly called “ cupboard love ;” but nevertheless it 
shows the familiar degree of affection which exists 
between those who almost occupy the relative po- 
sitions of parent and children. 

Two little girls, the daughters of a soldier in 





the 72nd regiment, a native of Glasgow, are now in 
the institutiou. Their ages are four and six 
years respectively. Their father is with his regi- 
ment in ludia; Their mother is dead. The matron 


said that their father was much depressed at par- 
ting with his little daughters; whom he may never 
meet again; but whom he could not hope to see 
for many years; yet how much more depressed 
must he have bees, if the children had not obtained 
| a home, except the workhouse, to which the little 
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daughters of men who daily place their lives 
in jeopardy, for national purposes, should not be con- 
signed. The soldier’s arm will be nerved in the 
day of battle, and in drearier days of duty, by the 
knowledge that those whom he left behind him, 
are cared for and kindly taught —not by contribu- 
tions forced through poor rates, but by those whio 
feel that in training his children to a life of indus- 
trial usefulness, they also, like him, only discharge 
a duty. 

The institution commenced by Major Powys 
can only meet a comparatively few cases, although 
the committee have been enabled to offer educa- 
tion and support for twenty-five female orphans 


from India ; in addition to the large number of | 


existing residents. Still, it is a beneficial example ; 
and a similar scheme is required in Scotland, for 
female children. Boys may be educated in the 
schools already provided ; but neither the govern- 
meut nor the public have made any provision for 
girls. 

An obvious opportunity occurs in Scotland to 
commence an institution of this character, or one 
more extended in its operations. The money col- 
lected for the Wailace memorial would form the 
nucleus of a fund which would gradually grow 
sufficient for all national purposes. A better loca- 
lity than Stirling could not perliaps be named, and 
its adoption would leave out all geographical 
questions from the discussion. The only reason 
for changing the locality could be afforded by any 
landowner who might offer asuitable site as his 
donation. 

It is not possible to doubt that the hero of anti- 
quity, whose merits were to be recorded on granite, if 
his opinion could be obtained, would have preferred 
the association of his name with active benefits to 
this and to future generations. Upon that question 
no doubt could exist. The propriety of connecting 
a military home with his name is obvious. The 

erfect success of the scheme is not in any way 
doubtful. THe payments to the Patriotic Fund 
from Scotland approached to £150,000; and it 
might not be difficult to obtain in two or three 
years two-thirds of the sum to endow the monu- 
ment of the past for the good of the future. It 
might be difficult, but it would be done; and 
would give us some assurance that the relatives of 
men, in whose actions the country is rather apt to 
take a commendable pride, would not be left des- 
titute, and in the case especially of female orphans, 


left destitute in circumstances which have led | 
often to worse than the direst destitution—to all | 


ruin. 
We deem the character of the army a matter of 








THE INSTITUTION. 





essential importance, or people say so; for wheu 
we remember that General Havelock’s army, un- 
surpassed as they have ever been for bravery and 
devotion to duty—had not even one of the many 
missionaries in India with them, to console a 
dying man, or mingle words of comfort with his 
parting breath, or convey his farewell to distant . 
friends—we think it wiser to state the truth, that 
the people say they feel a deep interest in the 
character of the army, rather than to judge by 
acts. 
The army do more to represent, or to 'nisrepre- 
sent, the national character in foreign lands, or 
| heathen possessions, than any other class of men; 
and it would be profitable aud wise to bestow upon 
their comfort and training some care corresponding 
to their importance in that respect. We know 
that this can be effected in many ways, but in 
none better than by making provision that their 
affections shall not be deadened, and their hearts 
seared, by the dread that no eye watches, and no 
hand guides, those whom once they must have 
loved; for nearly all men love their children, 
Their gratitude would be elicited, and even their 
self-respect be raised, by the knowledge that when 
their duty to the nation compelled the abandon- 
ment of their duty to their children, at least all 
that could be done was cheerfully done to occupy 
towards the young that place which had become 
vacant; and not in the dry detail of a workhouse, 
but in the more kindly routine of an established 
home, made their own. Aud even if it were pos- 
sible to suppose this object would not be accom- 
plished—that the father would not be a better 
soldier with the knowledge that his children were 
in comfort during his absence, and would not 
exercise a good influence over his comrades—still, 
when the hour comes, as it comes to many, often 
after many days and nights in the cells of an hos- 
pital, that a soldier has given all for his country 
that heaven gave to him—health and life—it 
were well to take from that man any agony that 
may arise then for the fate of his family—well, 
also, to provide, so far as man can provide, that 
they should grow up in a good instead of a wicked 
path. 

Therefore, we hope that the members of the 
Wallace Memorial Committee may so far change 
their plans as to utilise the feeling in favour of 
their object, and combine it, as they may combine 
it, with a national work that the man whose 
memory they seek to honour—if he had lived in 
our times—would, of all men who have lived 
| before them, have shown the greatest anxiety to 
| secure. 
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THE BARBER’S BOY OF CANTERBURY. 


On the 7th October, 1762, a child was born in 
Canterbury. 
bly more than one child may have been brought 
into existence; but this birth occurred in the 
barber’s house, at the eorner of the street, opposite 
the western gate of the cathedral. The business 
was carried on at that time by John Abbott, and 
although barbers were then in greater request 
than they are likely to be hereafter, if the beard- 
cultivating propensity increases, we can yet believe 


In the old city, on that day, proba- | 
ends frequently with a promise unfulfilled. 


' 


that care was, like industry, necessary to keep, in | 


this family, their earnings and expenditure together. 


Their youngest boy grew up, as in every similar | 


case, without all the attention required by-more 
fortunate children—yet a silver spoou was in his 
mouth from his infancy. He had been allowed, 
first to creep, and next to walk and wander round 
the cathedral, and through the precincts of his 
native city. 


Like other boys of his class he had . 


learned to strugg!e with the world at a very carly | 


period of his life. It is wonderful how one half 


of mankind ever get out of infancy; for although | 


one half perish before they clear its years, it is 
still wonderful by what means the half of those 
children, who grow into men and women, ever 
came to that stage. They are exposed to accidents 
innumerable, and yet they acquire soon a tact in 
avoiding them, that seems instinctive. ‘They are 
clothed indifferently often; and rain or sunshine 
makes very little change in their engagements. 
They go weary and wet to bed on “rainy even- 
ings,” and rise to be wet aud weary as soon 
as possible the next morning. ‘Their food is 
often carelessly prepared, rather than insufficient 
of quantity; buta hundred years ago—aud we are 
nearly a hundred years from the birth of this per- 
son—matters of that importont nature were man- 
aged worse than at the present day. ‘Their games 
are severe labour, and they go through in that 
way, during a week, an immense amount of work. 
They become sick, and they get convalescent 
again, without much attention being given to their 
maladies. A headache is nothing to them—unor 
indeed any other illness, unless they are prostrated 
by great danger. The number of deaths under 
five years of age is casily explained by those who 
understand the position of three-fourths of the 
families composing our population. Many cir- 
cumstances in their position might be improved— 
and many sanatory and social reforms have oc- 
curred in a century; but our barber’s boy be- 
longed to a struggling and worthy class—who 
strive to make the best of everything—and to 
leave the world, if possible, and as respects their 
families, somewhat better than they found it. 
Charles Abbot was sent early to school. It was a 
dame’s school; but many of our first men in 
mental strength have learned their letters at a 
dame’s school. The boy was a dull scholar—and 


he had none of that precocious talent which pro- 
mises to render perseverance unnecessary, and 
This 
scholar appears to have been unusually dull, and 
even to have excited some apprehension in his 
teacher, that he would not honour her professional 
labours. John Abbot, his father, felt the dignity 
of his calling, for he had the hair of some cathe- 
dral authorities in his keeping, and we had better 
remember that many of our worthy ancestors, at 
that period, paid more attention to their hair than 
to their heads. Leclesiastical dignitaries were 
not even thoroughly weaned from the pride and 


vanities of the world, displayed in curls, and ex- 








hibited in powder. ‘The father feared, therefore, 
that his youngest son wanted talent for the trade; 
and would require some profession of less import- 
ance; where mind would not be so requisite as 
muscle. Still, he persevered in taking the boy 
with him in his “ morning rounds” to the houses 
of those customers who could pay for his visits ; 
and thus some hope existed that the necessary 
genius might be struck out of the dull lad, and he 
might evince that intelligence which in diverse 
forms had characterised the profession from those 
times when it included partly the medical and the 
surgical sciences. ‘The expectation does not appear 
to have been gratified, and a change occurred in 
the boy’s prospects. 

Henry VILI. was a bluff villain. No doubt ex- 
ists of that statement; and yet he did many good 
deeds. Amongst others he founded the King’s 
School in connection with the Canterbury Cathes 
dral. Charles Abbot was sent to that school. He 
was indebted for his eminence in after life to the 
care and discrimination of Dr. Beauvoir, who was 
then the teacher. That gentleman saw farther 
into the mind of the dull and silent boy, than his 
father had penetrated. Ile encouraged the young 
lad by the means at the disposal of a clever 
teacher, and his pupil became soon known for his 
classical attainments. The school was celebrated 
at that period, and attended by the sons of the 
gentlemen around Canterbury. One of Charles 
Abbot’s schoolfellows was Sir Egerton Brydges—- 
of course, not a baronet at that time. Abbot was 
dux in the class, and Brydges second for several 
years. ‘The friendship which then commenced be- 
tween the boys, in circumstances so dissimilar, un- 
like many school friendshlps, continued to the 
close of their lives. When in his fourteenth year, 
young Abbot became a candidate for the appoint- 
ment of a singing boy in the Cathedral. He would 
have been successful, from what Lord Campbell 
says, “for his father’s popularity among the 
members of the Chapter being so great; but 
objections were made to him, from the huskiness 
of his voice,” and another candidate was pre- 
ferred. 
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His fame and fortune were saved by a bad 
voice. At the time the defeat was felt severely 
by the candidate. Even in years long subsequent 
to this disaster, he confessed the successful cho- 
rister was the only person he ever envied. The 
musical disaster did not prevent him from pursu- 
ing his classical studies. He wrote Latin verses 
at that period of his life, which were circulated 
among the clergymen of the neighbourhood by 
Dr. Beauvoir, who believed fervently in the classi- 
cal and imaginative genius of his favourite pupil; 
who seems to have enjoyed the favour of his 
teacher, partly from the difficulties which he was 
compelled to meet and to surmount. 

— The elder Abbot, after his son had reached his 


seventeenth year, determined to make him a good 


Genius sufficient to dress 


barber and hairdresser. 


the wigs of the clergy and dignitaries of Canter-- 


bury, must have been elicited by the young man, 
whose Latin verses made quite a stir among the 
classical coteries of that city; and whom Dr. 
Beauvoir was willing to match in the production 
of Latin poetry against any scholar at Westminster, 
Winchester, or Eton. The failure to gain a place 
in the Cathedral choir had vexed the father who, 
even after a life spent ina classical region, was 
unable to place scholarship against voice, and sup- 
pose that the former was more valuable than the 
latter. And, indeed, Mr. Abbot was right, or 
society is in our age wrong; for it would be 
difficult for the most learned man of our day to 
make that out of his studies that may be produced 
by a very good voice. 

Young Abbot’s friends at the school, and those 
to whom his fame had reached, rescued him from 
the paternal business on which, with all the resig- 
nation of a dutiful son, he would have entered. 
Lord Campbell, in his lives of the Chief Justices 
of Encland,* describes this passage in his life, with 
more elegance than some others that were more 
interesting, except for the simple fact that this 
was his Rubicon, and Dr. Beauvoir, the tempter 
that bade him pas to honour and renown. We 
quote the passage from the volumes of the present 
Chief Justlee, but we may say that no dread of 
allusions to his origin, appears in any part of 
Charles Abbot’s life. He was above any dread of 
that kind, and above eqnally the vulgar parade of 
his own achievements. He had no reason to be 
ashamed of his parentage, for his family were 
creditable and deserving persons in that position 
which they occupied. He had no great reason to 
fear the task of associating upon a footing of 
equality “with the sons of the prime nobility of 
England.” He had done that for some time at 
school, and he was now a young man, seventeen 
years of age, whose correspondence with Sir 
Edward Brydges, given on the following page, 
proves that they were then upon terms of the most 
intimate friendship :— 

The crisis of the young man’s fate occurred as he reached 








* Vol, III, London: Murray. 


SENT TO COLLEGE. 











the ageof seventeen. He was then captain of the SCi00), 
and it was necessary that some course should be determined 
upon by which he was to earn his bread. His father pro- 
posed that he should be regularly bound apprentice to the 
trade in which he had been instructed from his infancy, and 
for which his capacity could no longer be questioned. This 
not only horrified Dr. Beauvoir, but caused a shock to the 
whole Chapter, and to all the more cultivated inhabitants of © 
Canterbury, who had heard of the fame of their young 
townsman, and a general wish was entertained that he might 
be sent to the University. A sum sufficient for his outfit was 
immediately collected in a manner calculated to prevent his 
feelings being hurt by hearing of the assistance thus ren. 
dered to him; and the trustees of his school unanimously 
conferred upon him a small exhibition in their gift which 
happened to be then vacant; but this was not sufficient for 
his maintenance while he remained an undergraduate, and a 
delicacy existed about the supply being raised by an annual 
subscription of individuals. For some days there was a 
danger of a plan so creditable to Canterbury being entirely 
defeated, and the indenture binding the future Chief Justice 
to the ignoble gccupation of shaving being signed, sealed, 
and delivered, when the trustees of the school came toa 
vote, that they had power to increase the exhibition from 
the funds of the school—and they did prospectively rise it 
for three years to a sum which, with rigid economy, might 
enable the object of their bounty to keep soul and body 
together till he should obtain his Bachelor’s degree ; then, 
by taking pupils, or some other expedient, it was hoped that 
he might be able to provide for himself. 

The bounty of individuals was carefully concealed from 
him, but at a subsequent period of his life, when he had 
been placed as a Judge on the Bench, he showed he wel! 
knew the obligations under which he lay to the trustees, 
Attending a meeting of that body of which he had been 
elected a member, among the Avenda there was “ to con- 
sider the application from an exhibitioner of the school, now 
at Oxford, for an increase to his allowance.” The secretary 
declared, that after a diligent search for precedents, only one 
could be found, which occurred many years before. That 
student was myself,’ said the learned Judge, and he im- 
mediately supplied the required sum from his own private 
purse. 

When it was announced to him that he was to be sent to 
the University he was much pleased, without being elated ; 
for while he escaped the drudgery and degradation Of a 
trade, not considered so equitable as that of a grocer, from 
which Lord Eldon had shrunk when in a very destitute 
condition, he foresaw that there might be much mortifica- 
tion in store for him, and that although all knowledge was 
to be within his reach, he might ere long find it difficult to 
provide for the day passing over- him. He had likewise 
serious misgivings as to how he should appear as a gentle- 
man among gentlemen. Hitherto he had only been noticed 
as the barber’s son, and in the pressure of business on the 
Saturday night, when he carried home any article to a 
customer, he was well pleased to receive by way of gratuity 
a shilling, or even a smaller coin. Not entering asa ser- 
vitor, he was now to sit at table,and to associate ona 
footing of equality, with the sons of the prime nobility of 
England. While struggling forward in life he used to dread 
any allusion to such topics, but in his latter days he would 
freely talk of his first journey from Canterbury to Oxford, 
and the suddenness of his transition into a new state of 
existance. He was, on this occasion, accompanied by a 
prebendary of the Cathedral, who was a corpus man, and 
who acted the part of a father to him. 


At Oxford, Mr. Abbot succeeded at once in 
obtaining a vacant scholarship. He was only 


second in a contest for the prize of the Latin 
poetry—the point wherein he expected to have 
The failure did not, however, 


He applied his mind zealously 


achieved success. 
damp his ardour. 

















A LAW 


to classical learning, and in 1785 he took his | 


degree. 

During his collegiate career he increased his 
means by fees as a private teacher, and he was 
successful in this work, which was to himself 
extremely agreeable. In I787 he became a 
student of law, but that is so particularly in Lord 
Campbell’s department, that we borrow his lan- 
guage :— 


Being thus reassured, on the 16th November, 1787, he 
was admitted a student of the Middle Temple, and he soon 
after hired a small set of chambers in Brick-court. By 
Judge Buller’s advice, to gain the knowledge of writs and 
practice, for which in ancient times some years were spent at 
an Inn in Chancery, he submitted to the drudgery of attend- 
ing several months in the office of Messrs. Sandys and Co., 
eminent aftorneys in Craig’s Court, where he not only learned 
from them the difference between a Latitat, a Capias, and a 
Quo Minus, but gained the good will of the members of the 
firm and their clerks, and laid the groundwork of the repu- 
tation for industry and civility which finally made him Chief 
Justice. , ‘ 

His next step was to become the pupil of Georze Wood, 
the Great master of Special Pleadings, who had initiated in 
this art the most eminent lawyers of that generation. Re- 
solved to carry away a good pennyworth for the hundred 
guinea fee which he paid, he here worked night 
and day; he seemed intuitively to catch an accurate 
knowledge of all the most absolute mysteries of the 
DOCTRINA PLACITANDI, and he was supposed more 
rapidly to have qualified himself to practise then than any 
man before or since. The great model of perfection in this 
line, in giving an account of his status pupillaris under the 
eminent special pleader, Tom Tewkesbury, says :— 

“Three years I sat his smoky room in, 
Pens, paper, ink, and pounce consumin’.” 


But at the end of one year, Abbot was told that he could 
gain nothing more by quill-driving under an instructor. 

With characteristic prudence he resolved to practise as a 
special pleader below the bar, till he had established such a 
connexion among the attornies as should render bis ca// 
no longer hazardous, citing Mr. Law’s splendid success from 
following the same course. He accordingly opened shop, 
hired a little urchin of a clerk at ten shillings a week, and 
let it be understood by Messrs. Sandys and all his friends, 
that he was now ready to draw Declarations, Pleas, Pub!i- 
eations, and Demurrers with the utmost despatch, and upon 
the most reasonable terms. Clients came in greater num- 
bers than he had hoped for, and no client that once entered 
his chambers ever forsook him. He was soon, and continued 
to be, famous, for “the ever open door, for quick attention 
whenever despatch was particularly requested, for neat plead- 
ings, and for safe opinions.” 


Mr. Abbot continued in this plodding course 
of industry until he had amassed a business that 
yielded him £1,000 yearly, and then in 1795 he 
went to the bar, with a high character for solid 
law, and a Jow one, which he never improved for 
jury practice. He never rose higher at the bar 
than a Junior Counsel, and he did not seek any 
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married not early in his actual but in his legal 
life, or twelvemonth before his call at the bar. 
| It is not easy to see how he succeeded with the 
lady, but we believe that he must have put the 
| question in verse, and enclosed the verses in an en- 
| velope. He managed differently with the lady’s 
father, to whom he exhibited, not his rent roll, for 
‘he had none, but the fee-simple of his mind, even 
in his inferior position; and the gentleman was 
quite delighted with the one thousand pounds 
annually, and thus this difficulty was overcome, 
Mr. Abbott lived very happily with his wife; and 
some of his best English poetry, for even when a 
judge he wrote verses, were addressed to the 
lady. 

On one occasion when attending the Canterbury 
Cathedral with a brother judge, he pointed out 
the successful candidate for the place in the chair, 
which he endeavoured to gain; remarking that 
this man was the only person whom he had ever 
envied. Upon another, when on a circuit to that 
city he was accompanied by his son, he pointed 
out to him the house where he was born, and bade 
him always remember that his grandfather shaved 
for two-pence. But we have forgotten, while re- 
ferring to him as a judge, that we have not 
wentioned the oceasion of his accession to that 
dignity. 

His history as a barrister is not interesting, 
although he made a fortune as a junior counsel, 
and in a stuff gown. He was elevated to the 
bench in 1816, in the Court of Common. Pleas ; 
and early in 1819 he reached the summit of his 
fame as Chief Justice of England. Unfortunately 
he was also elevated to the Peerage where his 
Tory principles were evinced with extreme violence 
during the discussions before the Reform Bill. 
It is singular that many and honest men who have 
been elevated from the lower classes of society, 
have exhibited this detestation of popular rights. 
Did they deem the aristocratic policy necessary to 
vindicate their claim to consideration? The suppo- 
sition would scarcely consist with the sincere 
opinion which all who knew Lord Tenderden 
formed of his honesty. 

He parted from his political friends on political 
questions, and like Lord Eldon, who once ran a 
great risk of passing through life as a grocer, he 
was found among the faithless faithful to extreme 
Toryism to the end. ‘There is no doubt that the 
Reform Bill broke his heart, or at least aecelerated 
that illness which he cheered in writing as his 
solace to the end of life—copies of Latin verses. 
Lord Campbell has preserved some of his Latin 





superior position, He shrunk from a leadership, 
and on the few occasions when he was compelled, 
much against his will, to address a Jury, he: failed 
invariably. His natural diffidence and modesty | 
opposed his progress at the bar, for his knowledge | 
of law was extensive, and his judgment was very | 
correct. This nervous feeling which prevented 

his success in one department of business, did not | 
interfere with his progress in another. He had— 


poems. They are extremely elegant. Bat, al- 
though he was happy in his elsssics, in his family, 
and his friends, he sunk under disease, accompa- 
nied by strong political excitement, in 1832. 

Our purpose in noticing the life of the last 
Chief Justice in Lord Campbell’s biography was to 


draw the attention of students, who may not be 

endowed with many friends or great riches, to the 

simple facts in the history of Lord Tenterden, 
2x2 
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who, by great application, w:: lout brilliant genius, 
without many friends, without flattering the great, 
or changing his principles, or frequently soliciting 


RAMSGATE AND 


ITS ENVIRONS. 


advancements, began the world as a barber’s boy 
in Canterbury, and died the Lord Chief Justice of 
England. 








A CANTICLE FOR CANNING: 
THE MOAN OF THE MAUDLIN-MERCIFUL. 


*Twas wrong to harm your brethren black—the butchers of 


Cawnpore, friends, 

Althoagh they dabbled brutal hands in British blood before, | 
friends ; 

’T was wrong to slay misguided men—for they were all your 
brothers ; 


Although, by some mistake, they slew your children, wives, | 


and mothers. 


Ere that, you shoald have talked to them—addressed their 
better feeling, 

And shown how wrong was butchery, rape, mutiny, and 
stealing ; 

Instead of ropes—“ love’s silken cords”—you'd proved a 
wiser plan in 

Adopting the sweet sympathy of Sepoy-loving Canning. 


’Twas wrong to call them traitors base—you should have 
had a scrutiny 

Into the many causes of that very foolish mutiny ; 

And then have pardoned every man who gave the charge— 
denial ; 

Although he might have cut your throats—the next day 
after trial ! 


My friends, it is a fearful thing to blow our Sepoy brothers 

Into as many pieces as they cut your wives and mothers ; 

And though ourselves are Christians staunch—we own we 
feel some shame in 

Thus wounding every prejudice of a poor, benighted Brahmin. 


Reflect awhile— apart from hate, and all such carnal 
vanity, 

We oft acquit our murderers here, upon the plea—“ in- 
sanity,” 





And sure those most misguided men—whose deeds fill many 
a letter 

By England should have pitied been—because they don’t 
know better! 


Before we slew them wickedly, we should have offered 
truce there, 

Ere on that Delhi garrison we let our soldiers loose there ; 

lf, ere our mind we had made up, to slaughter them like 
vermin, 

Before their walls had Canning come—and preached a little 
sermon. | 


Oh! sure am J, had this been done—their cannons had 
ceased play ing— 

They’d grounded arms; in Delhi’s town no longer they'd 
been staying; 

They would have rushed into his arms—each black, repentant 
sinuer ; 


And Nana Sahib had been asked by Havelock to dinner! 


Instead of which, you stormed their town, and spilt their 
precious gore then, 

And served them little better than they served your wives 
before then ; 

And so [ sigh on hearing this, in pity quite fraternal : 


“Oh! mercy is a heavenly thing, but justice is— infernal !” 


POSTSCRIPT. 

And yet, methinks, had J e’er seen the slaughter of my 
mother, 

My sister fair dishonoured—murdered babe—or bleeding 
brother— 

I might have felt what England feels—and honest truth to 
tell—J 

Had done all our brave soldiers did within the walls of 
Delhi! W.B. B.S. 








RAMSGATE AND 


Tue wanderers of summer and autumn have gene- 
rally resumed their comfortable manner of life at 
home ; sca-bathing quarters are lonely; and it is 
curious to notice how easily people Jive without 
some peculiar waters that were absolutely indis- 

nsable to existence three months since. The 
citizens of Glasgow, who can afford what they call 
a stock of health, have laid it in for five months. 
They are the most assiduous and diligent travellers 
for health in these islands, and are seldom at home 
from April to October—the first of the former and 
the last day of the latter month inclusive. 

The central towns of England have deserted 
‘the northern Brighton,” of which we have read 
flattering accounts, and seen alluring engravings, 
for years now past, in railway carriages ; and even 





ITS ENVIRONS. 


_ Harrowgate, and all their other temptations, from 


the Dee to the Tyne, are left desolate. A family 
bent on economising money might subsist for house 
rent, at the lowest possible terms, in numerous 
cottages of several villages on the South shore of 
the Frith, or the North. The owners of that 
description of property have reached the winter of 
their discontent, and will have to pass through it; 
in forgetfulness, perhaps, that it is the winter 
which makes their summer. We are conscious, 
therefore, that nobody particularly wants to know 
the best of watering places within a circle of one 
to two, three, or four hundred miles—or that if we 
could tell them, there is any probability whatever 
of their remembering the information until it 
could be available. That is not, therefore, our 
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RAMSGATE, 


purpose, but a conviction that mankind should be ; of Hasted,* Margate remained, till a few years 


acquainted with their own country, in preference | 
to the lands on the Rhine or the Rhone; and | 
that a person who has never seen the Mourne 
mountains, being either Celt or Saxon, need not 
travel to the Alps; nor climb Lebanon, until he | 
has looked at the three Seas from the top of Ben | 
MacDhui, which he never will do in the flesh—if 
therein he is rather corpulent—over fifteen stones 
and fifteen years of age; a conviction of that 
kind carried us into the old county of Kent. 

There is not any good reason for calling it old, 
in particular, All our counties are nearly of an 
age. There are no mountains visible in it, but 
only a few hills. It is classical, however. The 
Romans landed within its boundaries, and there 
must have been a good deal of fighting on the 
subject of Kent at that time. Other aggressors 
followed them, and altogether the men of Kent 
were in the-fore-front of the battle for some ages. 
Then it is full of old, quaint-looking towns and 
villages, with more thoroughly English character- 
istics than the midland or northern counties. The 
people, we presume, are less contaminated Saxons 
than those of many other counties, although rail- 
ways and cheap travelling are gradually bringing 
us to an equality of characteristics. We shall all 
be pretty much the same by-and-bye. Farther, 
however, Kent has the oldest churches in abso- 
Jute service and use in England as witnesses 
of its respectability ; and next it is a strongly con- 
servative county; full of hop grounds; and it is 
refreshing to see a population who are staunch to 
anything at present, even if it be something as 
absurd as the conservation of politics or the de- 
struction of good land in the growth of hops, at 
a time when land, like everything else, should be 
used for some good purpose. 

So we got down into Kent, for no better ob- 
ject than to look over its old towns, and by some 
blunder consequent upon our abhorrence of chrono- 
logy ; extending farther back than 1832, the date 
of that unhappy measure—the Reform Bill, of 
course—unhappy in the oddity of pleasing nobody 
since ts commencement in business, except those 
who were displeased with it before—we managed 
to be set down in the only town that is said to be 
new and young in the county; not that it is 
quite in the way of travellers, for it is farther 
from the great centres of civilisation, and so on 
than any of the other Kentish towns—so far as we 
know anything of them. 

Ramsgate runs a race with Margate for the 
Metropolitan dignity of the Isle of Thanet; and 
in spite of guide-books and the other accessories 
of bathing and watering places, which seem to 
favour Margate, its rival has the superiority in 
population, in position, and in trade. Margate, 
we are told, in Knight’s “ Handbook to the South- 
east Coasts of England,” “was a place of some 
note when Ramsgate as yet was not, or was only 


| 





a fishing village of the narrowest dimensions,” and 
yet the writer acknowledges that, on the authority 


before 1799, “a poor inconsiderable fishing village, 
built for the most part in the valley adjoining the 
harbour.’” What then could Ramsgate have been in 
these years, Mr. Knight ?> Why, certainly, a busy 
port, in which the Government were constructing 
a vast naval harbour of refuge, at a cost of an 
almost fabulous number of hundreds of thousand 
pounds. We do not propose, however, to place 
any reliance on Mr. Knight, for he says :—** At 
an early period it (Margate) ranked among the 
Cinque Ports, though only as a member subordi- 
nate to Dover.’ That was published in 1853, 
and it would Jead a careless reader to suppose that 
Margate no ionger ranked among the Cinque 
Ports, aud was no more subject to Dover; whereas 
it has only escaped in this present year, we 
believe, from under the authority and wing of 
Dover, which, curiously enough, is further re- 
moved from Margate than any other of the Cinque 
Ports; and we give the rival of our own subject 
credit for the spirit necessary to escape from this 
thraldom into a constitution of its own. The 
management of all these Cinque Ports is anoma- 
lous. Ramsgate is dealt with as a suburb of 
Sandwich. The municipality of the latter town 
appoint their deputy, and he governs Ramsgate, 
really in a very respectable manner, we have no 
doubt but he is still a servant of Sandwich, a small 
town with a third or a fourth of the population 
contained in its subordinate. : 

The Cinque Ports, are in some way, not very in- 
telligible to any person whom we ever met ; under 
the control of their warder. The late Duke of 
Wellington, held the appointment for many years, 
and rather liked it, liked Walmer-castle, and occa- 
sionally rode round the towns. We have no 
doubt that he clearly comprehended his duties in 
the case, and discharged them. The Marquis of 
Dalhousie, now governs them with all his Indian 
experience ; aud except for the absence at Malta, 
by sickness, of that noble statesman, we should 
have expected the annexation of Canterbury or 
Chatham, long ere now to his gdvernment, accor- 
ding to his Kastern practice. Everything that any 
one wants to know concerning the Cinque Ports, 
may surely be found in a Parliamentary blue 
book. 

The name of the town is supposed to be cor- 
rupted in the course of two thousand years from 
Romsgate ; for we are assured by some antiquaries 
that when Thanet was an island, the breach in its 
cliff at this point, was the only accessible entrance 
for the Roman galleys, and we might add slaves ; 
that they adopted it; and thus the port became 
known as Ramsgate ; or the Roman’s-gate ; but now 
and long ago, Rome and the Romans have been 
corrupted into Ram, and Rams-“ gate ” remaining 
as before; and thus is the name explained. We 
are always so thankfal to have any reasonable ex- 
planation of the name given to a town, and to be 





* Hasted’s History of Kent. 
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thus done with doubt on the subject, and to know 
what the meaning is of words which we say, or write, 
that we never criticise an analysis or a conjecture 
of this kind; it is so useful, whether it be right or 
wrong ; because it is nearly the same thing to the 
public ; only it seems hard that Ramsgate, having 
had a harbour and a name two thousand years ago, 
should yet be styled a village of yesterday. Julius 
Cesar’s day is a rather far off yesterday. 

The population of the town is extremely float- 
ing. The regular inhabitants now say they are far 
over Margate; although the two places kept very 
very close for some thirty years. Ramsgate claims 
15,000 absolute and settled people within its 
boundaries ; and as to the visitors, they vary from 
10,000 to 30,000, according to circumstances. 

As we naturally wished to know the shape of 
the place—for it was rather late when we were 
cast upon its hospitality, we turned to a guide 
book, and there learned that it was built in the form 
of a cross. With daylight, however, we found 
that to be a mistake, as we generally find is the case 
with everything in guide books. The High-street 
runs from the chasm in the cliff already mentioned, 
backwards, of course, and upwards for a very long 
distance—that is, long in a country town, and may 
be considered the beam of the cross. The arms 
are King and Queen-streets; but there are a 
number of minor arms. None of them occupy a 
horizontal position towards the beam, but go up 
the hill on either side at a very sharp angle, as 


anybody will observe who may be foolishly induced 
to drive or ride a hired horse down to the High- 


street. The shape of the town, therefore, re- 
sembles that of one of the ships built upon its 
sands, after, to the keel, a few of the ribs have 
been affixed. Dr. Taylor would probably describe 
it anatomically as resembling a skeleton. 

The grand old harbour is decidedly the pride of 
the place, with its fully one mile of marine parade, 
consisting of two piers of great length and a break- 
water between them, forming the inner harbour or 
basin, with locks resembling those of a dock. The 
water in the inner harbour is perfectly caim in any 
weather, but although the eastern pier slightly 
“overlaps” the western, the outer harbour is very 
unsafe in a vigorous storm, and we observed two 
vessels sink in it, of which one was laden with 
sugar, a perishable and valuable cargo. 

The taxes levied on passing vessels for the 
support of these harbours has been the subject of 
public complaint and parliamentary discussion. 
Every man should know his own business best; 
and we cannot pretend to teach shipowners how 
to manage their own affairs; but certainly the 
experience of these two or three days of storm 


established the propriety of paying any reasonable | 
| correct. 


sum for the use of Ramsgate harbour. 


An immense number of coasting and other | 


vessels found refuge there, which could not have 
rode out the gle; and the Goodwin sands and 
Other sands make the navigation difficult, in 
addition to awkwardly strong currents at almost 
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every state of the tide. Two foreign vessels 
missed the harbour, struck upon the eastern pier, 
and went to pieces in an incredibly short space of 
time. Want of sail was the reason assigned by 
the Ramsgate navigators, who believe that no Ship 
which carries adequate saii to stem the current of 
the tides can ever miss the entrance to their 
harbour. 

These calamities, in which one Jad was drowned, 
did not appear to be considered very serious afflic- 
tions by a large portion of the inhabitants ; for, in 
half an hour from the date of the wreck, quantities 
of broken wood were borne up the cliffs tri- 
umphantly ; and for two days hundreds of persons 
were engaged in transferring coals and timber from 
the beach to their own cellars. : 

This species of plunder ceased when nothing 
more remained to be taken; and the beach was 
cleared of all the cargoes recoverable, and nearly 
all the ships. These proceedings are justified on 
the understanding that broken timber and coals 
cannot be collected and sold for the benefit of the 
insurers or the owners. In some cases this state- 
ment may be true. In others it would be errone- 
ous; but who will decide the merits. Those who 
want the worthless coal and wood are always be- 
fore the owners, and take the matter into their 
own hands. The custom creates confusion con- 
cerning the rights of property, and it would be 
wise to postpone this wrecking, until some consti- 
tuted authority gave permission to commence, if 
the case seemed hopeless for the proprietors. 

The harbour is not exclusively one of refuge, 
for the port has a considerable trade, and has 
cultivated the:shipping business for many years. 
It affords also all the facilities necessary for re- 
pairing large vessels. The Don Pedro, a large 
Glasgow steamer, was there for some repairs to its 
screw ; and the Hiawatha, an American vessel, for 
a new rudder, during our stay. 

Long ago now, before the existence of railways, 
and when the approach to Ramsgate must have 
been costly, George 1V. selected it as the port of 
embarkation when he visited his Hanoverian domi- 
nions. On that occasion his Majesty was good 
enough to designate the harbour Royal; and it 
has been the Royal harbour of Ramsgate since 
then till now. ‘The inhabitants considered them- 
selves bound to testify their gratitude for this 
word Royal, and accordingly entered into a sub- 
scription which termimated in the fact, that 


An obelisk stands to mark the spot, 
Lest Patriot acts should be forgot. 


The spot, of course, should be that whereon the 
first gentleman of Europe stood last in his own do- 
minions; but an obelisk is not bound to be literally 


The sands east of the Eastern Pier afford yards 
under the cliffs for ship building, and, although the 


| trade does not appear to be very active, still there 
are vessels drawing towards completion. 


The seas off the Kentish coast have a peculiar 
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knack of doing mischief ; and yet they want the 
solemn grandeur of the waves that come up to us 
from Norway or the North Cape—on and up, and 
right against a frowning black hard rock, with 
shocks that are heard twenty miles inland; and old 
women, knitting by their fires, shake their heads, 
and say the sea is making moan for its dead. The 
channel waves are cross, short, ifl-natured exis- 
tences, like those little Ghoorkas though, of whom 
we read in [Indian letters, very dangerous to 
quarrel with ; but their wrath is soon laid, and on 
the day after the storm the sea looks as if it never 
could be or had been angry. 

The small strip of sand that extends from the 
east pier to certain rocks running out from the 
cliffs, has been worth a mint of money to Rams- 
gate. It is the sea-bathing district, and crowded 
or avercrowded to one o’clock in summer weather, 
and late in autumn. ‘The sand is equally divided 
between the sexes; and in that respect no com- 
plaint can honestly be made, except that it would 
be better if it were only a little larger. The 


cliffs above are the greatest aunoyance to un- 


fortunate bathers, who have not got quite har- 
dened to the practice. A placard in each bathing 
machine informs gentlemen that the owners of 
the machine are bound to furnish them with 
bathing drawers or a gown; but nobody seems 
to have informed the commissioners who issue 
the placards, that gentlemen are not in the 
habit of wearing other people’s inexpressibles, 
and much less of bathing in all the world’s drawers 
and gowns. Therefore the bather must get 
through as well as possible without encumbrance. 
When the tide is at au ebb that is difficult enough, 
for it is a long walk to deep water; and modest 
men crawl in crab fashion; but all men are not 
modest, and never were. ‘The commissioners have 
ordered bathiug to cease at one p.m., that the 
general public may promenade on the cliffs. We 
assure them that ove is the precise hour when the 
general public leave the cliffs; and, therefore, if 
they could make some arraugement to keep those 
general people in their proper place until that 
hour, it would conduce at least to becoming ap- 
pearances. However, it is the same everywhere, 
we believe, and people get inured to anything; 
only it is droll enough to hear of a literary man 
who wrote violently against the indecency of kilts, 
from one of these bathing neighbourhoods. 

The cliffs of Ramsgate are chalk and white, 
save where most lovely wild flowers have fixed 
their roots in small shelves of the rock, and 
flourish splendidly, safe from all spoilers except 
the bees or birds. The gap that we have already 
mentioned, divides the range into the east and west 
cliffs. The sea view from cither of them is very 
splendid; in one respect the fiuest, probably, in 
the world, from the number of vessels ever pass- 
ing up or down the channel, out of or into the Lon- 
don river; and the numerous fleet of merchant 
vessels, almost invariably waiting orders or wind 
at anchor in the Downs, 








The cliffs are not very high, but high enough 
to be dangerous, and to be picturesque—dangerous 
in their present unguarded state; for even where 
a fence has been erected, especially on the eastern 
cliffs, it is rotten in some places, weak in others, 
and spars once removed have not been renewed, 
so that there is not any difficulty in children 
creeping through and tumbling over, in search of 
the pretty flowers of the rock. That they have 
not done so hitherto—provided that they have not, 
is no apology for negligence of this description ; 
and as the prosperity of the place must depend 
partially on small matters of this kind, the com- 
missioners should look after the matter. 

We recollect a very sad case in this neighbour- 


| hood, not so very old as to be forgotten, and 


rather than another similar case should occur it 
might be useful to guard the range of cliffs from 
Sir Moses Montefiore’s to West cliff terrace with 
iron railing. ‘The tops of the cliffs are in many 
places worn away so that refts are visible in them, 
and the danger to incautious pedestrians is thus 
slightly increased. The walks, moreover, are very 
beautiful and very tempting, even when night has 
fallen, and far and near the lonely lights glimmer 
up like native stars of the ocean. 

The younger portions of the town axe remark- 
ably well built, and several squares and crescents 
of very elegant houses have been erected both on 
the east and west cliffs; but the western district, 
although removed from the bathing quarter, has 
the superiority in the number, if not in the cha- 
racter, of its houses. The inhabitants have exhi- 
bited a singular perversity in the nomenclature 
of the streets. Thus ‘The Vale,” decidedly 
the finest square in the town, and one endowed 
with a marvellous quality and quantity of ever- 
greens, is literally a sloping range of ground going 
up or down at a sharp angle, and in Scotland, we 
should call it “the bra.” Any hill climber would 
be terrfied to think of the hills of Kent, if these be 
fair specimen of its vales. 

The plains must be worse, for we felt it hard 
enough work to climb “the plains of Waterloo,” 
on the East side of the town; and by what sort 
of reasoning any man was ever persuaded to call 
them plains baffles ordinary intellects. We foresee 
great evil from these blunders. Three or four 
hundred years hence, some antiquarian geologist 
will adduce these names as proofs of a gradual 
upheaving, or a convulsion, or something in nature 
that has lifted up one end of “ the vale”” so gently 
and quietly, as in no way to disturb the pretty 
church and spire that crowns its top. He will 
have difficulty to account for the corresponding 
upheaving of the plains on the opposite side; but 
he is sure to do it in some way, and many strange 
stories may be formed respecting them, if these 
names cannot be mended. . 

The ecclesiastical edificies of the town are ex. 
tremely grand or neat, or have been at least costly, 
The parish church of St. Lawrence, is a thousand 
years old or thereby; and is thus a curiosity for 
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its antiquity. The original chapel of ease built 
for the greater accomodation of the parishioners, 
many years ago, is a large and plain building. 
More recently a church was built at a cost of 
£30,000, which combines, as it ought to do for the 
money, a large expanse of pews, with all the 
cathedral magnificence of stained glass and cawed 
work ; but we presume that its practices and tenets 
must be very High Church, if not Puseyistical, 
from the multitudes of its services, and some other 
symptoms of that nature. The third Established 
Church in the town—or the fourth, if the old 
church of St. Lawrence be reckoned as within 
Ramsgate, which it is not geographically, al- 
though is is ecclesiastically available—crowns the 
vale—and is a remarkably handsome building, 
erected at a much smaller cost than the larger 
edifice on the east. " 

The Evangelical Dissenters have a larger number 
of chapels, with apparently large congregations ; 
and the oldest Independent church seems to have 
been erected for a congregation which has existed 
since 1680; so we assume that Ramsgate even 
then had been a considerable place. 

All sects appear to have their representative 
buildings—-at least all English sects; from the 
Jewish synagogue, erected at the eastern extre- 
mity of the town, to the Roman Catholic chapel 
of the West Cliff; and these arrangements tend 
to render the place agreeable to all visitors. 

Ramsgate aspires to be considered more exclu- 
sive and reputable than some of its rivals; and 
one of these guide-books assures its readers that 
even peers and peeresses reside there ; and there 
can be no doubt that it has a quiet, settled air on 
Sundays—more Sabbatical than is common in 
similar watering places; although the peers and 
peeresses, perhaps, do little towards that end. 
The amusements commonly patronised are also of 
an intellectual class, although there are to be found, 
after all this commendation, concert-rooms with 
very cheap rates of admission—pretty nearly what 
you choose to drink—and even masked bialis, 
which, looking to the price of the tickets, cannot 
be extremely select; but, against all that, we 
noticed popular lectures by gentlemen, who pla- 
carded themselves as “celebrated,” or “ well 
known,” and Foresters’ concerts for the benefit 
of the India Mutiny Fund; and the Music 
Hall, with all the doings thereof, and another 
hall with all the proceedings therein, and the 
Marine Library, with its musical evening prome- 
nade, very well got up, indeed, by its proprietor, 
and such a number of booksellers’ shops as infers 
that the residents or their visitors must be a read- 
ing class. 

The drives and walks around Ramsgate are ex- 
tremely enticing. The Isle of Thanet has a 
splendid vegetation, an inexhaustible capability of 
throwing up evergreen shrubs and producing 
orchards, and yielding all manner of corn, and 
fruit, and flowers, in rich abundance. Pegwell 
Bay is a celebrated resort of people who have 
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nothing more pressing to do than to eat shrimps in 
all possible forms, and pass away their time. So 
far as we could see, the small population of Peg- 
well Bay are entirely in the shrimp trade. These 
little animals can be obtained fresh from the sea, 
and there are large maoufactories for preserving 
them or extracting the essence. Each of these 
establishments is the original establishment ; but 
there must be some mistake in that which it is not 
worth while to solve. The little children of Peg- 
well and the vicinity are born with an extraordi- 
nary instinct against accidents, for they play bois- 
terously to the very edges of the cliffs, against 
which the sea breaks roughly, and we presume 
that they never fall over, while their entire vicinity 
is bored through for deep wells some hundred feet 
beneath the surface, but we don’t suppose it pos- 
sible that any of these smali creatures have ever 
tumbled in, or, for charity’s sake, some good 
Samaritan would give a shilling to board over 
these water caves. A painful deficiency of water 
or water power is apparent in the Isle of Thanet, 
from the number of old-fashioned windmills, with 
their huge sails hanging for existence upon every 
blast that blows, and which, to persons accus- 
tomed to northern scenery, where burns and rivu- 
lets abound—and each of them has a water power 
at every two or three hundred yards of its course 
—wears a strange appearance. At one period 
within historical records Thanet was an island, and 
the great Stour carried fleets upon its waters, and 
Pegwell Bay was the entrance to the Thames, and 
if the said waters of the Stour had not abandoned 
their old courses, and gone vagabondising some- 
where else, the Pegwellians would not at this day 
have been solely employed in catching and curing 
shrimps. 

The roads leading to Broadstairs and to Margate 
have also rich scenery—not sublime, not wild, 
nothing of that kind—very far from it indeed ; 
but pretty with flowers and verdure to the close of 
the season. St. Peter's, something like half-way 
between the two great bathing towns, is a very 
fine old English village, with another of those 
ancient churches where the rude forefathers of the 
hamlet worshipped for long and many centuries ; 
and its huge grave-yard, where men between 
whose times-ten generations lived and died, and 
dynasties flourished and faded, aud empires rose and 
fell—sleep side by side. How solemn is the mass 
of pain and pleasure laid past in that old grave- 
yard of St. Peter's; and there are twenty thou- 
sand similar aggregations in those islands. The 
worst feature we met with in this very pretty 
village was a hugely vulgar annoyance, so tho- 
ronghly low and unpoetical that we should not 
confess it without the authority and precedent of 
Thomas Moore, who wrote that we must all dine. 
We could see no place where a dinner was to be 
obtained; and, therefore, by a foot-path, we wan- 
dered on, now between high stone walls that 
protected nothing more than ploughed fields, and 
then between hedges, to ‘the Shallows”—a 








lovely cottage at that season, covered over with | 
pears unbounded. Almost every house in some 


creditable bunches of grapes, surrounded by a large 


and nicely kept shrubbery, with clumps of roses . 


and wreathes of honeysuckle and jasmine, and all 
manner of flowers; and those lasting evergreens 
of Thanet that all good people love so well; 
and bowers, never disgraced by any liquid stronger 
than milk or tea; and yet, where we have heard 
that sometimes a thousand of these wandering 
visitors to Margate aud its sister, contrive to pass 
an afternoon. 


POLITICAL NARRATIVE, 


Now we are not in any manner | 


surprised at that, if, as it is said, the sea air im- | 


proves London appetites—not at any time bad— 
for tea at the Shallows is something for an epicure 
to think on through a dreary winter of work— 
especially in the square room of the cottage, not 
unlike an entrance hall at first sight, decorated 
with art engravings—not of mounful, stupid, or 
wicked paintings, such as Cain killing Abel; that 
we often meet in old houses; but good moral 
English subjects and themes—though there are 
indeed engravings of the various phases of that 
solemn tragedy, over which we have cried a great 
deal in different places long ago—the story of the 
“Babes in the Wood.” It would be quite im- 
possible for the merest child to become so seuti- 


mental here —for the bread, aud the tea, and more 


particularly tle cream, are so engaging, that after | they perform, and how do they live from Novem- 


all, we could put up evén with Cain and Abel on | ber to May. 


the walls without a murmur. 

The means of getting to and from Rams- 
gate, are, of course, the South Eastern Railway, 
steamers, and a variety of coaclies, which main- 
tain their position on the short roads—roads of 
twenty to thirty miles however, just, we believe, 
because mankind like to do droll things in the 
country, and among otlier matters to travel by 
coach. 


POLITICAL 


THE INDIAN WAR. 





The hospitality of the people of Ramsgate ap- 


street invites the wayfarer to bed and buard and 
rest—to lodgings furuished or unfarnished—but 
that is not the case in every quarter, Ramsgate 
has its old reputable squares and streets, whose 
inhabitants have nothing whatever to do with 
the floating population, upon whose vaccilat- 
ing ways we suppose that they rather look 
down. It is a town with an absolute and 
real population of respectable residents who 
stand by themselves without our assistance. 
Indeed it does not depend ou Summer visitors so 
mach as some other towns of the class, for when 
the Summer goes the Winter comes, and with the 
Winter storms, and ships seeking refuge—and 
ships needing repairs—and the Winter's labours 
are, perhaps, not less productive than the Sum- 
mer’s amusements ; although it would be a curious 
statistical diversion for some member of the 
Board of Trade to ascertain the employment or 
fate during the Winter, of the many goats and the 
still more numerous donkeys and donkey-drivers 
who furnish little armies of little children with 


their afternoon’s amusement; or even the still 


more valuable horses and drivers who would seem 
a cavalry regiment in Summer. What work do 


There are questions of social eco- 
nomy, into which it may be impertinent to inquire 


too closely, and these may be of them. 





Altogether, we formed ahighly favourable opi- 
nion of Ramsgate, asa very sensible, respectable 
town, that necessarily becomes prettier as it be- 
comes larger, from the nature of the ground upon 
which it partly stands now, and will stand hereafter 
— if its hereafter is to be one of extension and 
prosperity. 


NARRATIVE. 


on the 15th, which they had thus successfully 


The intelligence received from India by the | defended on the 14th; and on the evening of the 


last mail has been considered satisfactory by the 
public, but the estimate is not altogether correct. 


Delhi was assaulted on the 14th September. | 
Breaches had been made in the walls by the heavy | 


mortars which were expected early in September. 
The assault occurred in three columns. Two were 
successful, and one, consisting of the Cashmere 
Brigade and the Ghoorkas, were compelled to 
retire. The Cashmere men had arrived only a 
short time previously, and did not act with great 
courage; so the poor Ghoorkas from the hills, 
although they preserved their character for valour, 
were not supported, and were obliged to retire. 
The position was abandoned by the mutineers 





| 
| 





16th, official intelligence has been received, that 
mortars had been brought within the city, and 
had commenced to shell the palaces at that time in 
the possession of the mutineers. 

The despatches of General Wilson only come 
down to the evening of the 16th, and we regret 
that the loss of 40 officers, and 600 men killed 
and wounded had been, so far as we can learn, 
incurred before that night. 

Native reports, apparently well authenticated 
mentioned that the city was entirely in the posses- 
sion of the British forces on the evening of the 
20th of September; that the king bad fled with 
his family; but had been subsequently taken. 
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‘Lhe capture of the city is reported in despatches 
from native princes favourable to the Government. 

General Wilson, before the assault, issued strict 
orders against private plundering, and for the pro- 
tection of children and females. He promised to the 
army an equitable division of prize money. The 
armed men and mutineers were left to the 
bayonet. 

The non-receipt of official despatches after the 
16th is explained by the interruption of the mail 
service above Mooltan on the Indus. The cause 
of that interruption is unknown, but fears exist 
for the safety of the district, as some soldiers in 
Bombay regiments had mutinied in Scinde. They 
were seized, more than twenty were hung in one 
place, and others were banished. 

Major Eyre, acting under General Chabot, 
attacked a detachment of Nana Sahib’s men, on 
the march from Allahabad to Cawnpore. ‘These 
men had crossed the Ganges from Oude, and were 
all destroyed or drowned in attempting to re-cross 
the river. They numbered three hundred. 

Severe fighting had occurred ut Lucknow, from 
the efforts of Nena Sabhib’s followers to de- 
stroy the small garrison in the Presidency. These 
gallant guards of several hundreds of helpless 
persons, mothers with their children, had on the 
5th September, driven back their frantic assailants 
with a great slaughter. One mine was sprung, 
and four hundred Sepoys sunk dead among the 
ruins. 

General Havelock having been joined by General 
Outram’s force, crossed the Ganges on the 19th 
September, and all known of his march subse- 
quently is, that he was skirmishing with the foe. 
He expected to reach Lucknow in time to relieve 
the garrison, who were provisioned to the lst cur- 
rent, 

From other quarters of India we hear of risings 
among the Sepoys. The 50th and 52nd regiments 
had quietly marched away from their cantonments 
without injuring their officers. Assam, on the 
north-eastern frontier, was in disorder; and the 
tea planters had been obliged to leave their inte- 
resting occupation, and their properties may be 
ruined for years. 

The 93rd Scotch and the 23rd Welsh regiments 
had arrived at Calcutta, followed by the 64th, and 
before October Sir Colin Campbeil had _pro- 
ceeded up the Ganges probably, with reinforce- 
ments consisting of 5,000 men. 

The character of the despatches depends upon 
the circumstances that attended or followed the 
fall of Delhi. We shall not be acquainted with 
them for ten days perhaps; but much rests 
upon the moral result that they may produce in 
Bengal. 

About one hundred and fifty of the Cawnpore 
mutineers were arrested, but afterward pardoned 
by Mr. J. P. Grant, resident at Allahabad—a 
piece of lenity thought to be at least very misjud- 
eed. A private, and said to be a reliable, letter 
from Calcutta states that these men were attacked 





| personal arrangements. 


POLITICAL NARRATIVE 


on leaving prison by a party of the 78th Highlan. 
ders, who bayonetted some, if not every one of 
them. It would scem that the soldiers in every 
other case since have deprived Mr. Grant of the 
exercise of the high prerogative of mercy. 


THE COMMERCIAL PANIC. 


The intelligence from the United States gra- 
dually prepared the people of this conntry for the 
suspension of specie payments everywhere. Pen- 
sylvania, Rhodes Island, and the banks of Balti- 
more led the way, and then followed at a respect- 
ful distance those of Boston and New York. The 
intelligence received ou the 26th current by the 
Arabia, leaves no doubt that all the banks of the 
Union are gone. This general stoppage is not the 
result of a sudden panic, for the bankers have had 
six months to consider the exigency. It does not 
resemble the suspension of the Bank Charter Act 
in this country by the Government which was 
adopted in 1547, and may be repealed in 1857, for 
that only concerns those laws by which arti- 
ficial security is supposed to be. obtained for the 
payment of bullion, and leaves the bankers re- 
sponsible still for the redemption of their notes. 
The suspension in the United States is the act of 
the bankers, and resembles an act of insolvency. 

Several failures have occurred during the week. 
The responsibilities of one: firm, Thornton, 
Huggins, Ward, and Co., amount, it is said, to 
nearly one million sterling, and of their assets, 
half a million are in bills on the United States, 
Some in Glasgow aud its neighbourhood present 
an aggregrate of nearly two millions, without par- 
ticularly noticing firms of minor importance 
brought down in consequence of others, whose 
liabilities must amount to a large sum. Every 
house at all connected with America, uo matter 
how remote or indirect the connexion may be, 
suffers more or less by the crisis; and the late 
events must try all but those possessed of large 
resources independent of business. 

The multitude of failures among mercantile 
houses in all parts of the Union is unprecedented. 
With the example cf bankers before them com- 
mercial houses close their doors rapidly, The 
losses to this country will be extremely severe ; 
and all the measures that can be possibly taken 
here will not prevent the exportation of bullion to 
pay for corn and cotton, which may be obtained at 
a low rate. 

The commercial panic in the United States can- 
not be traced to any other causes than the great 
expansion of the railway system ; and the extrava- 
gauce of the mercautile body in all their business and 
The former is the larger 
cause ;.but the republican simplicity of the West 
for many years has been a very strange article. 

As for the canals, docks, harbours, and railways 
of the Union, their shares are held hers to the 
extent of one hundred millions sterling, and the 
value of the whole is not at present twenty five 
millions. The difference is lost in the meantime. 
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The present high rate of money here is likely 
to be continued or increased. The number of 
failures in Glasgow and Manchester, and other 


| 
| 
| 


manufacturing towns are considerable and serious. | 


DOMESTIC, 


Tne Liverpool Borough Bank Company have | 


closed their doors, and will be wound up. Their 
paid-up capital is one million. 
exceeded one hundred thousand pounds, and their | 
deposits are three millions. 

The Western Bank of Scotland has been pressed 
seriously by heavy losses, but will keep open. 
Its capital is said to be one and a half 
millions paid ; its deposits are supposed to be six 
millions, and its losses at present one half a 
million. It will be supported by all the other 
Seotch banks to prevent a run; and although the 
London papers say that it will be wound up, yet 


we believe that will not be done, as tlre business | 


has been eminently profitable for many years; and 
its shareholders are said to be worth five to six 
millions. 

Short time prevails in the manufacturing dis- 


| 








| tricts, with want of employment even for short 


time, and fears for a bad winter. 

The corn markels continue to fall slowly, al- 
though wheat is still five shillings and sixpence 
above the late Sir Robert Peel’s estimate, twelve 
years since, of fair prices. 

Great floods have occurred in France and Italy, 
greater and more mischievous than in our own 


The reserve fund | land; although here they have been productive of 


serious consequences. 

The coroner of Middlesex has distinguished 
himself in the present week, by rather approving of 
pugilistic contests, as a fair and friendly way of 
settling quarrels ; upon an inquest into the cause 
of one man’s death, who was killed in one of these 
fights. Nevertheless a punch on the head that 
kills a man is not a very friendly act. 


The Waterloo Bridge mystery remains undis- 
covered, but illustrated publications appear, with 
woodcuts of the circumstances, bad in character 
apd taste, but not worse than a more costly work 
of art representing the massacre in Cawnpore. 
The latter might have been delayed until the sub- 
ject became historical, 
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The History of the Factory Movement. By At¥rep. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Pp. 313. 


History is written always for the sake of the | 


Set ; | the conversations of the aged of both sexes, the latest links 
writer’s reputation long after he has passed away ; | 


whenever history is written, that will answer in 
the future any better purpose than that of the 
proverbial “old almanac.” Of course, there are 
often productions which claim the dignified name 
of history, and which possess no claim to it, save 
that conferred by the printers. It is rarely, 
indeed, that we meet a case in which a book, 
faithfully chronicling what else had remained un- 
chronicled, which must serve in the present and in 
the future, a good and useful purpose ; which is 
accurate without dogmatism, and clever without 
pretension, and the writer of which, nevertheless, 
elects to keep his name back from the public. 

Yet this is precisely the case with the book now 
under notice ; and it is not any lack of admiration 
for the author’s plan, or its execution, which 
prevents us from doing more than referring to a 
few of its salient passages. 

The picture ef English country life previous to 
the general introduction of the factory system is 
painted evidently by one whose nature is genial, 
and the passage itself might well lead one who, 


not lost all recollections of antecedent happiness— 
for such it was—to read on however dry or repul- | 
sive might be the title or scope of the volume :— 
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With such testimony before us, we may safely affirm that 
convenient plenty was at that time the lot of the labouring 
population of England. Not anyone who has profited by 


in the chain of generations serving to bind together the past 
and the present will fail to recal the “ Goodmen and Notable 
Housewives” as life-like as memory can do; the fathers and 
mothers of such he will associate with thrift and comfort. 
“The spinning wheel,” which was forced from the cottages 
in all districts, because of the mechanical inventions referred 
to, was neither offensive to the eye or to the ear, its motion, 
when in use was distinctinctly visible, and its sound not un- 
pleasant. The employment of spinning with the wheel was 
not opposed to the agreeable exercise of conversation, it was 
not injurious to health; to the housewife it constituted a 
constant and profitable exercise. Such domestic employ- 
ment was favorable to the promotion of parental authority 
and filial obedience, and to the growth of all the domestic 
sympathies. ‘The gradual acquirements of habits of industry 
by children so situated was not inconsistant with the Acalth- 


Sul pleasures of infancy and childhood. Under such social 


arrangements, the pastor had a ready access to his flock ; by 
his visits devotional feelings aud moral habits were en- 
couraged, 

Let us hope that the latter are not so totally 
swept away by the battle for bread as some are apt 
to assume. Inthe great manufacturing districts 


of Scotland, there are abundant opportunities of 


_ judging whether or not such be the case; and how 
uow mixed up-in the turmoil of overbusy life, has | 


the employment and therefore habits of the people 
become changed by the march of events, from the 
picture just drawn to what they now see around 
them, it may not be uninteresting to observe. The 
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period embraced by the change now numbers 


seventy-seven-years. 


About the year 178C,"cotton factories were introduced into 
the west of Scotland. In 1754, Mr. Dale, a Glasgow manu- 


facturer, established a cotton mill near the fails of the Clyde, 


in the county of Lanark. To found a factory was then far 
from an easy task. The labouring population of Scotland 
having been accustomed to comfort, traditionally and by 
habit to personal freedom, refused to enter the cotton mills. 
Close confinement and long hours of labour, were, by the 
vast majority of working men and their families, detested. 
Water-power was, im those days, to the founder of a factory, 
a condition of primary moment. The banks of the river 
Clyde, now constituting one of the most populous and best 
known districts in Scotland, contained, in 1754, many a 
rugged path, seldom trod by the foot of a stranger, and lead- 
ing to sequestered nooks, hidden from the common gaze. 
In one of these retired corners was built Mr. Dale’s cotton 
faetory. Mr. Dale applied to the managers of charities, and 
the parish authorities of Edinburgh, for a supply of children. 
The application was successful, and the children under Mr. 
Dale’s control ultimately numbered five hundred. Mr. Dale, 
in exchange for the services of these children, undertook to 
feed, 'odge, and clothe them. 1t has been our lot to know 
two women, who in early life, had been Mr. Dale’s appren- 
tices. On the authority of these witnesses, Mr. Dale was a 
man of benevolent disposition, seldom visited his factories ; 
when he did, it was remarked that “things were put in 
better order,” and he sometimes bronght the children little 
presents, and was at heart the friend of his workpeople. By 
way of encouragement to his settlers. Mr. Dale caused houses 
to be built at New Lanark Mills, and let them at very low 
rents ; but so great was the aversiou of the Scotch peasantry 
to the then novel system of working in factories, that very 
few, not being houseless and friendless, would accept of house 
accommodation from Mr. Dale on the lowest possible terms, 
The ages of the children when apprenticed to Mr. Dale were 
from five to eight ; the period of apprenticeship from seven 
to nine years ; the hours of labour in the factory from six in 
the morning to seven in the evening, Mr. Dale’s was one 
of the most hnmanely conducted factories in the empire ; he 
was known as one of the most spirited, enterprising, and 
benevolent mena of his age. 


Of Mr. Oastler, the sketch drawn by the author, 
in alluding to that gentleman’s exertions, on behalf 
of the factory workers, is flattering cnough, and 
written with the zeal of a fellow worker, if nct an 
enthusiast. 


Mr. Oastler had then, from his father, a reputation for 
gencrous sympathies and an active interest in public affairs. 
Mr. Oastler is well kuown as an apt, ready, aud powerful 
political writer, Laving in a remarkable degree the faculty of 
expressing his opinions with clearness aud force on any sub- 
ject to which he has directed his attention; his experience 
of English society has been varied and extensive ; his public 
letters and essays are more remarkable for keen observation 
and prescience of mind, than for book-Jearning and scholarly 
polish. He is a bold, correct, and eloquent speaker, and 
was by the late Sir Francis Burdett justly designated “a 
patural and gifted orator.” His appearance is manly and 
commanding, his voice powerful, his enunciation distinct, 
his matter and manner English throughout. Mr. Oastler’s 
success as an orator has not been effected by startling con- 
trasts, or existing novelties; it is his rule to speak ligh* on 
the things which his hearers themselves do know; few have 
equalled him in a statement of facts in plain words, appealing 
directly to the understanding, or giving home thrusts by the 


daring use of an opponent’s admissions in arguments, Mr. | 


Oastler has oftentimes made thousands of men, women, and 
children to glow, tremble and weep, because of the force of 
homely words, expressed with feeling and earnestness, When 


assailed by formidable opposition, he rises to the highest | 
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| pitch of kindled energy, there is then in his manner a 
“touch me not” air which has often proved appaling to men 
not deficient in moral courage. He is a man of keen sensi- 

_ bilities, generous sympathies, strong attachments, and un- 

| tiring perseverance. When he entered the field of religious, 
social, and political controversy, as an advocate of the claims 

of the factory workers to legislative protection, he was in 


, the prime of manhood, a respected, honoured, and influential. 


citizen of the West Riding of his own native Yorkshire. 
| He is remarkable for his simple habits, and his fondness of 
little children, whose society he cultivates and enjoys. Lis 
pleasures are those of the fireside and the garden, and inthe 
home circle of every house he visits, his name i3 a household 
word, 


Of Mr. Sadler, another labourer in the same 
field, the author is scarcely Jess laudatory. 


He firmly believed it to be an ordination of Providence, 
that the poor shall never cezse out of the land; that reli- 
gion, justice and humanity concorded in enforcing the neces- 
sity and wisdom of a permanent, legal, and ample provision 
for their wants. In the estimation of Sadler, to labour was 
the law of life, and the business of philosophers; mechani- 
cians and statesmen were to discover how life’s burdens 
should be lightened, and its enjoyments increased for a//, in 
proportion as man’s control over the materials of the earth 
increased , that the nearest approach to the millenium was to 
be found in the elevation of the labouring portious of the 
community. In him a love of the truth was paramount to 
every other consideration—he never feared to tread whier- 
ever his principles might direct. Such a leader in Parlia- 
ment could not fail to give moral weight and dignity to any 
cause with which his heart was identified. He might vot, 
like Brougham, defy a senate with a sneer; or, like O’Con 
nell, frown with contempt on an opposition ; nor, like Peel 
win by strategy what he could not gain by openness. Like 
many men of genius, Sadler was sensitive to excess; his 
gentle nature but ill fitted him to withstand the ridicule and 
buffoonery unhappily associated with political strife (and 
with which he, more than other public men, was assailed). 
He was too candid to be crafty; more a student than a 
party politician ; though called a Tory, he was, properly 
speaking, of no party—he was of the nation. 


The Rev. Mr. Stephens, another friend and 
struggler ou behalf of the toiling masses, is men- 
tioned with a degree of respect which it may be 
necessary to tell young men now few in his own 
day would have set down as exaggerated. 


The centre of Mr. Stephens’s labours was Ashton-undere 
Line, and district. In 1838 and 1839, he travelled from thn 
Tyne to the Thames as occasion required, and preached i 
the open air, sometimes thrice on a Sunday, to audience 
numbering from five to twenty thousand, speaking at each 
service from one to three hours, travelling during the week 
and attending public meetings, at which he was the leading 
orator. It was caleulated by Dr. Franklin, that Whitfield, 
the greatest out-of-doors travelling preacher of his day, might 
be clearly understood in the open air by 20,000 persons. 
Mr. Stephens has been distinctly heard, on several occasions, 
by as great a number. The sources of his influence as a 
political preacher were various. He was an orator, a 
logician, and knew how to appeal to the affections of the 
poor. It was his habit to raise himself, step by step, to an 
attitude of reasoning which all could see ; he would then 
strike out in bold and homely Saxon against his opponents ; 





| depict in thrilling words the sufferings of the oppressed, and 


having pointed to the victims, he would appeal to the affec- 
tions of the heart, asking, “If the poor had not feelings, 
sympathies, and love for their kind and country?” Mr. 
_ Stephens was never more thoroughly “at home” than when 
| talking of the gambols of children, the affections of mothers, 
| the duties of manhood; by appealing to the innermost 
workings ol the hearts of each, he concentrated the sympa- 
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thies of all. He received power from, as well as gave force, 
to the thousands of human beings, to whose hearts his words 
were welcome messengers of reproof and hope. ‘This is the 
case with every really popular speaker ; hence the failure of 
the best possible reports of speeches to convey the electric 
influenec which bound audience aad orator. 


If our author is indiscriminating in his admira- 
tion of those who devoted themselves with a single 
purpose to the factory movement, there are pas- 
sages which show that he was a keen preceptor of 
the character of the public men of the period. 
Without going the length of agreeing with him in 
all he urges respecting the subject of the subjoined 
extract, there can be no doubt that the general 
views expressed of the man and “ the position,” are 
truthful. 


Mr. O'Connor had been reared in the school of Irish agi- 
tation, and possessed that floating recklessness, which is, in 
part, inseparable from a political agitator ; fed by the events 
of the hour, he was ambitious of popularity, and not scrupu- 
lous asto the sacrifices he made for its attainment. In 
passing, it is but just to observe that Mr. O’Connor’s intellect 
and stores of knowledge, did not improve with his years. 
When first in the House of Commons he was checked by men 
at least his equals in talent and knowledge; and he had re. 
gard for his standing asa politician anda gentleman. When 
he became the popular leader of working-men, his popularity 
gave him the choice of his colleagues, who were with rare 
exceptions, subservient to his desires, and to none was his 
absolution more injurious than to himself, for not any man 
stood more in need of that kind of training which confiict 
with equals and superiors can alone give. When Mr. 
O’Connor entered on English agitation, he was far from 
being a vulgar demagogue; he was among the last of that 
class of Irish orators who made agitation a business and 
hatred of English government a profession; he professed 
that kind of oratorical talent necessary for successful plat- 
form speech making, and he seemed to rely on it to serve him 
on all occasions, and for all purposes; as a writer he was 
irregular and diffuse, but strong in denunciation, which, with 
his readers, was the principal commodity in demand, He 
was frank and bold, and under better training than an anti- 
tithe agitation in Ireland, and a desultory political warfare 
in England, might have been in Parliament a man of mark ; 
to considerable talent and fine physical power, be inherited 
from his father, a manly generosity of heart. In 1529, 
that political agitation of which Mr. O’Connor was the 
head, was the terror of the Melbonrne administration, and 
the absorbent of a deeply seated discontent. 


The best of the pen and ink shetches of factory 
workers’ friends which we shall notice is that of 


Mr. Ferrand. 


Mr. Ferrand’s life has been spent in the heart of a manu” 
facturing district, he has consequently witnessed some of the 
changes which have operated on the condition of the working 
classes ; his fine property, Harden Grange, is close to Bing- 
ley, and in the ceutre of the West Riding. The hand-loom 
weavers and wool-combers of former days stood high as 
regarded wages, comfort, and morals. It is universally 
admitted, that the first effects of the rapid improvement and 
unregulated introduction of machiuery are injurious to the 
interests of those classes whose labour is thereby supplanted. 
Mr. Ferrand has witnessed the demoralisation of two numerous 
divisions of the army of industry, who, in the language of 
modern statesmen, have been engaged “in a hopeless compe- 
tition against machinery ;” so impressed was his mind with 
the results, that when a member of the House of Commons, 
he begged of the legislature to institute an inquiry into the 
effects of the unregulated i:ftroduction and use of machinery 
on the condition of the working men. 





The battle of that gentleman with the manufac- 
turers, or economists, as they called themselves, was 
certainly fierce ; and whether the cause he advocated 
ultimately gained or lost by the outspokenness of 
its champion is a question of some slight difficulty. 
‘Too decided to be obedient’”” may mean what 
common people call impracticable. 


IIe has been, all his pablic life, in antagonism against a 
very energetic and powerful body in the state, the free-trade 
political economists. It has been his habit, in and out of 
parliament, to denounce the frauds of manufacturers, and he 
has the hovour of giving to the press of the age a new 
phrase; he was the first, in parliament, to designate that kind 
of woven fabric, made of old rags, separated by a machine, 
remade into cloth and sold as new, “ devil's dust cloth,” the 
name of the tearing machine being “the devil.” His denan- 
ciations of dishonest trading have been fierce and full-spoken, 
and made him many enemies; had these denunciations 
received the attention they deserved in 1844, England, 
in 1854, would have been spared the shame and sorrow 
of her soldiers having been in rags in the Crimea, and their 
having had tools useless for the purposes of war, grievously 
for their own and their countries loss, and notoriously for the 
gain of the enemy. Mr. Ferrand has enjoyed at various 
periods of lis political career the support of vast numbers of 
working men. I[n parliament he was too decided in his views 
to be an obedient partisan, and his error, in a partizan sense, 
and in no other, seems to have been that he loved plain 
speaking ‘‘ not wisely, but too well.” 


In his preface the author shadows forth his 
design as that of giving in a condensed form the 
history of the factory movement, with a view 
especially to the vindication of the character o1 
some of those public men who took a part in it. 
But he has done more; he has brought into pro- 
minence opinions and sentiments on the great 
questions of labour, capital, and machinery which 
might not easily be otherwise again ventilated. He 
has done so with good intention and attractively, 
and there is nothing in the body of the work 
which, in our opinion, warrants the blank instead 
of signature. 


Thorndale ; or the Conflict of Opinions. By WitttaM 
Soutu. 1 Volp.584. Edinburgh: W. Black- 
wood and Sons. 


Mr. South has produced a volume in this 
instance for careful study. He makes the person- 
ages introduced in the notes of Thorndale grapple 
with almost every subject of morals and nearly 
every phase of faith. The author has treated these 
topics in a manner that will interest those who sit 
down and read carefully. He has guided through 
them all some threads of a curious story. The 
life and death of a dreamy student, Thorndale ; 
who was born unfortunately without the usual 
incitements to exertion; and so he passed from his 
birth in England to his death in Italy in a perpetual 
dream. 

We could uot attempt in an incidental notice of 
this character to follow the author through all 
his statements of opinions, or to do more than 
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indicate that the volume will repay its readers. 
There are opinions and truths stated more clearly, 
illustrated more forcibly than we have seen them 
formerly, and even the errors of the reasoners are 
sometimes put in such captiving language that 
they appear not to be errors. 

Mr. Thorndale, as it seems to us, being sup- 
posed to take the correct side, looks upon the 
shoemaker’s faith as something that gives him 
happiness in the gutter: neutralises the splashing 
from carriage-wheels, and confers even on this 
child of faith an air of selfishness, as if he thought 
of carriage people in this way—only wait until I 
am over Jordan, and J shall be your superior in 


another state of being; and Mr. Thorndale, bene-. 


volent man, would not disturb this faith, nor take 
an atom from it, as he would not disturb any other 
fancy that any other person might cherish in the 
world, We dislike this mode of stating the 
matter, which brings faith and fantasy to nearly 
the same level; but the work is designed obvi- 
ously for a studious class, who can deal with these 
topics as they read: accept, and reject, and weigh 
as they think. 


My dear Clarence, I beg of you to recognise this simple 
trath—which those who talk much about benevolence forget 
—that the great substantial pleasure of life is necessarily 
effort for ourself. My dear Clarence, we don’t want your 
philanthropy—this working painfully for the general good. 
The philanthropic end is brought about in a far more genial 
manner; and mainly through the instrumentality of onr 
Silver Shilling. Each man has all the keen enduring plea- 
sures of selfishness—of strenuous effort for himself and for 
his family—whilst working out the very objects of benevo- 
lence. For your benevolent sentiment, whatever you may 
think of it, is, after all, a very weak and mawkish business, 
when set side by side by the genuine striving after self- 
advancement. The first passion of all organic nature is what 
we are pleased to call selfish ; the sympathetic and the bene- 
volent are beautiful creations, but are feeble in comparison, 
like reflected light. 

Suppose a traveller, knowing nothing of this subtle “ cir- 
culating medium,” should come—say from the moon, if you 
will, for we must go far to fetch so unsophisticated a crea- 
ture—suppose a traveller, ignorant of the subtle operation of 
the Silver Shilling, should visit our great cities, what a 
benevolent, what an angelic race he would take us for! 
Down comes the rain—if he shou!d happen to alight in 
London, and be plodding through its endless streets—pelt- 
ing, pitiless, drenching the pedestrian to the skin. Every 
one flies for shelder. But the rain pursues them. What 
are the delicate and the infirm to do? —this lady all ele- 
gance? Kven yonder dandy you pity in his all too perme- 
able attire. But no! every one does not fly. Here are 
men of heroic mould, heroic garments, cased to the throat 
in capes of oilskin, who take their stand with horse and 
covered carriage, ready and solicitons.to bear off whom- 
soever wishes, safe and dry to his own home. Heroic men! 
they even come forth in greater nombers as the shower 
threatened. What company of saints ever performed so 
acceptable a service? Our traveller must indeed have 
visited other planets, if he ever met with such ready, constant, 


| 





serviceable saints as those—who, nevertheless, are not re- | 


puted to be saints at all. 
There is no end of the heroism he would see displayed in 
London. Here is a scavenger, up to his knees in liquid 


mud, shovelling the pestiferous mass into a huge cart; | 


himself all mud, that others may co clean; and most un- 
savoury, that others may breathe fresh air. Greater self- 


denial can no man show—a more trying martyrdom no man 


} 


| 





| endure. 
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Oar traveller, coming from the moon, whee, 
doubtless, all is done for honour and the public good, looks 
eagerly for the “ order.of merit,” which surely must be 
glittering round the neck of this burly philanthropist. In 
his enthusiasm, he perlaps snatches some moonshine of this 
description from his own neck, and, stretching from the 


pavement, seeks to hang it on the bosom of his hero. Quite © 


unnecessary. 
done it all. 

Ilow would Utopia ever get its scavenger? Is there any 
way of feeding and rearing a man at the public expense, by 
which one could develope him into a scavenger ? What sort 
of bee-bread, I wonder, would convert an ordinrry worker, in 
our human hive, into so rernarkuble a “ busy bee,” one of so 
abnormal an industry ? My notion is, that without the Silver 
Shilling one must go back to the days of the captive and 
the scourge—back to those times when nations warred with 
nations, and stole each other, and so got their scavengers and 
fhe like. 

These men of heroic lives, these huge coal-heavers, and 
those who dive into sewers, or work in the dark bowels of 
the earth, what college, or what pious institutions, raised 
these self-devoted? The ale-house rears them ; gin and 
porter inspire them; their speech is very rade; very little 
tenderness or sentiment of any kind will you get from that 
paviour, pounding with his hage pestle those granite blocks ; 
—TI am afraid he would pound your ribs, if they were under 
his pestle, with almost as little remorse. But see what they 
do. What are systems of philosophy, or systems of theology, 
your institutions, and your churches, to what these rude 
men effect—what only sach men could accomplish ? Adinire 
with me how the magic of the Silver Shilling has con- 
strained such men to the severest works of patriotism and 
philanthropy. 

There would be no end to the astonishment of our moon- 
born traveller. Tlave you a want? Have you a whim? 
Down every street you wander, what kind solicitude to gratify 
it! Silk, and gold, and jewels, and bland services to offer 
them, and smiling at you as you carry them away. I know 
not whether his astonishment would be greater at all this 
practical philanthropy, or on the discovery of that beautiful 
invention of the Silver Shilling, by which it is all brought 
about. 


The silver meda! in his breeches’ pocket has 


The following cynical rendering of a great fact 
which we do not like to have so broadly stated 
because, perhaps, it concerns all of us a little, wil 
show the author’s mode of treating his subjects! 
and his style. It is an agreeable specimen of the 
work :-— 


I stand here the advocate for the world as it is, and our 
faiths as they are. For the world as it is, with its ignorant 
multitudes, and its wiser few—with its passions of hate and 
of love, its griefs, it consolations, its traths, its errors, and 
above all, its great religious faiths, which are rooted in the 
sorrows and the wrongs of men. [I do not ask if these are 
true, enough for me that they are here. Even your Utopian 
dreams, if I saw that they made ten men happy, should 
have a place in the catalogue. I like this wild world. I 
like the sinner, [ like the saint ; I like its uproarious youth, 
and its penitent old age. Nor am I overmuch distressed 
about the miseries of life. Every creature grows to its 
circumstances; the fur grows rongh, and the climate 
roughens. This marvellous force of habit is a provision 
against all fortunes or misfortunes. I have tried it. I— 
Baron Von Seckendorf—have lived in a garret, on a herring. 
Not agreeable. But the second herring was very savoury, 
and vastly welcome. 

I certainly would not pillage him of any faith he may 
possess. There is a spectacle I have witnessed in the 
streets of London that I like still better than the picture of 
your black-coated and tight buttoned citizen. In a wooden 
stall or shed that opens on a level withthe damp pavement, 
there sits some industrious cobbler. Apparently he is not 
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too well rewarded for his labour, as he would obtain some | 


better and cleaner abode. For though this stall or stye is 
open to the air, no current passes through it, and the most 
rapid pedestrian detests its thick and noxious atmosphere. 


Nothing short of a hurrieane could purify it. In this | 


wooden box, his face on a level with the feet of the rest of 
mankind, our cobbler stitches and hammers all day long. 
He has the ceaseless shuffle of feet before him on the pave- 
ment; the carriage wheels in the road beyond are liberal of 
their noise and their dirt; and I suppose he finds but little 
to soothe him in the flow of that stream which keeps its un- 
fragrant course along the kennel. Six days in the week 
and most hours of the day, you may see this man with his 
awl, and his waxed thread, and his lapstone, piercing and 
hammering the tough shoe-leather. That ceaseless shuffle 
of feet, that dia of wheels, that flowing brooklet, form the 
scene in which he constantly lives. 

No, not constantly—not half his time. I look again into 
my cobbler’s stall. I see lying on the bench beside him— 
he can snatch a word even as he works—his “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” or his “ Serious Call,” or perhaps some deeper 
polemic. Our cobbler, too, will flee* from the city of 
destruction. That world which despises or forgets his 
existence, he too can heartily despise and renounce. Those 
carriages, with all their paint and gilding, what are they to 
him? They are carrying fools to perdition ; they are rolling 
smoothly on that broad highway on which, for all the world, 
he would of travel. All here is wretchedness and con- 
tempt; no face smiles on him ; but he will come soon to 
the borders of the River Jordan—some bright and flowing 
river over which he will pass—and on the other side are 
angels beaming with love, waiting to escort him where 
“crowns, and sceptres, and kingdoms,” are but faint and 
bewildering types of the joy he will partake. 


We admit the truth of the silver shilling, but 
we do not so clearly see the benefits to be derived 
from the following example of good writing. ‘The 
first speaker mentions his own name, and the 
second is Thorndale. 


Professor Wilson’s Works, vol. 10, containing 
“Recreations of Christopher North,” vol. 2,* 
include “May Day,” “Sacred Poetry,” extend- 
ing through four chapters; ‘“ Christopher in his 
Aviary,” “Dr. Kitchener,” ‘ Soliliqay on the 
Seasons,” and some other articles. These selec- 
tions of the editor are worthy of preservation— 
worthy also of perusal, as treating all of subjects 
of interest. Perhaps the most important of these 
is “‘ Sacred Poetry,” the theme being one of high 
consideration. The following pieces, ‘ Christopher 
in his Aviary,” and “ Dr. Kitchener,” are lighter 
reading. 

But sacred pcetry is a subject of abiding in- 
terest, and the Professor’s opinions on it will bear 
reproduction at any time. 

We are sorry to say that the truth of the follow- 
ing extract is as clearly demonstrated, as forcibly 
felt in the present day, as it was in the time of the 
Professor. We would it were otherwise; but, as 
we cannot change facts, we copy the following 
lines as a friendly warning to many writers. 





— —_— 
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People now-a-days will write, because they see 89 many 
writing ; the impulse comes from without, not from within ; 
loud voices from streets and squares in cities call on them 
to join the throng, but the still small voice that speaketh 
in the penetralia of the spirit is mate; and what also can 
be the result, bat, in place of the song of a lark, or linnet, 
or nightingale, at the best a concert of mocking birds, at the 
worst an oratorio of ganders and bubbleys? 

At this particular juncture or crisis, the disease would 
fain assume the symptoms of religious inspiration. The 
poetaster are all pious—all smitten with sanctity—Christian 
all over, and crossing and jostling in the Course of Time— 
as they think, in the high road to Heaven and immortality, 
Never was seen before such a shameless set of hypocrites. 
Down on their knees they fell in book-seller’s shops, and, 
crowned with foolscap, repeat to blue stockings, prayers 
addressed in doggrel to the Deity! They bandy about the 
Bible as if it wete an album. 


The following extract is but a tribute to that 
version of the Psalms with which Professor Wilson 
was most intimately acquainted, and is perhaps the 
most expressive and correct :— 


Words are often as unforgetable as voiceless thoughts, 
they become very thoughts themselves, and are what they 
represent. Ifow many of the simple, rudely, but fervently 
and beautifully rhymed psalms of David, very part and 
parcel of the most spiritual treasures of the Scottish peasants’ 
being :— 

“The Lord’s my shepherd, I'll not want, 
He makes me down to lie 
In pastures green: he leadeth me 
The great waters by.” 


These} few lines sanctify to the thoughtful shepherd on the 
braes of every stream that glides through the solitary places 
—they have often given colours to the greensward beyond 
the brightness of all herbage and of all flowers. Thrice 
hallowed is all that poetry which makes us mortal creatures 
feel the union which subsists between the book of Nature 
and the book of Life! 


We have always found in these books passages of 
great beauty and utility, and as the successive 
volumes have appeared, we have endeavoured to 
select extracts peculiarly indicative of the cha- 
racter of the work. 

The following extract is taken for no other 
purpose than to place the sentiments of a distin. 
guished man before some readers, who otherwise 
would not see them :— 


Nor yet will the Christian poet dwell in his religious 
strains, though awhile he may linger there, “and from his 
eyelids wipe the tears that sacred pity hath eogendered,” 
beside the dying couch of Jean Jacques Rosseau—a couch 
of turf beneath the trees—for he was ever a lover of nature 
though he loved all things living or dead, as madmen love. 
His soul, whilst most spiritual, was sensual still, and with 
tendrils of flesh and blood embraced—even as it did embrace 
the balm breathing form of voluptuous woman—the very 
phantoms of his most etherealised imagination. Vice stained 
all his virtaes—as roses are seen in some certain soils, and 
beneath same certain skies, always to be blighted, and their 
fairest petals to bear on them something like drops of blood, 
Over the surface of the mirror of his mind, which reflected 
so mach of the imagery of man and nature, there was still 
here and there, in the centre or ronnd the edges, just spots 
that gave back no image, and marred the proportion of the 
beauty and grandear that yet shone over the rest of the 
circle set in the rich carved gold. His disturbed, distracted, 


and defeated friendships, that all vanished in insane suapi- 


cions, and seemed to leave his soul as well satisfied in its 
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fierce or gloomy void, as well as when it was filled with airy 
and glittering vision, and all gone for ever now. These 
many thoughts and feelings—so melancholy, yet still so fair, 


and lovely, and beautiful—which like bright birds encaged, | 


with raffled and drooping wings, were so apt to soar, and 
this music mute, that used to make the wide woods to sing, 
were confined with the wires of his jealous heart—have 
now all flown away, and are at rest! Who sits beside the 
wild and wondrous genius, whose ravings entranced the 
world? Who wipes the death-sweat from that capacious 
forehead, once filled with such a multitude of disordered but 
aspiring fancies? Who, that his beloved air of heaven 
may kiss and cool it for the last time, lays open the covering 
that hides the marble sullenness of Rosseau’s sin and 
sorrow-haunted breast? One of Nature’s least gifted 
children—to whose eyes neither earth nor heaven ever 
beamed with beauty—to whose heart were known but the 


meanest charities of nature; yet, mean as they were, how. 


much better in such an hour than ali his imaginings most 
magnificent ! 
pass away from his eyes, even like the wood shadows, only 
less beloved and less regretted P And in the very midst of 
the prodigality of love and passion, which he had poured out 
over the creations of his ever distempered fancy, let his 
living children, his own flesh and blood, disappear as paupers 
in a chance-governed world? a world in which neither pa- 
reutal nor filial love were more than the names of non-enti- 
ties—Father, Son, Daughter, Child, but empty syllables, 
which philosophy heeded not—or rather loved them in their 
emptiness, but despised, hated, or feared them, when for a 
moment they seemed pregnant with a meaning from heaven, 
and each in its holy utterances signifying God ! 

No great moral or religious lesson can well be drawn—or 
say, rather, so well—from such anomalous death-beds, as 
from those of common unbelievers. To show, in all its 
divine power, the blessedness of the Christian’s faith, it 
must be compared, rather than contrasted, with the faith of 
the best and wisest of Deists. The ascendancy of the hea- 
venly over the earthly will then be apparent—as apparent 
as the superior lustre of a star to that of a lighted-up window 
in the night. For above all things in which the Christian 
is happier than the Deist—with the latter, the life beyond 
the grave is but a dark hope—to the former, “ immortality 
has been brought to light by the Gospel.” That difference 
embraces the whole spirit. It imay be less felt—less seen 
when life is quick and strong; for this earthly life alone has 
much and many things to embrace and enchain our being ; 
but in death the difference is as between night and day. 


The Travels of Prince Legion and other Poems, 
By Joun Le Gay Brereton. London: Long- 
man andCo, 1 vol. pp. 166. 

We cannot comprehend the object of Prince 

Legion—what he wants to be, to do, or not to do, 


For had he not snffered his own offspring to. 


| except that he has adopted the Mohamedan idea 
| of heaven—if less gross than one of our friends in 

Oude ; yet out of all the opinions that we are en.- 
titled to form respecting it, we observe that 


the Mormons agree with Prince Legion, or the 


| Prince with the Mormons, if that be a recommen. 
| dation. The miscellaneous poems are very good 
_and readable; and, for that, matter, so is Prince 
_ Legion. Very good as a poem, bad in character 
rather than in execution. The Dream of Haw 
| thornden has some pretty lines, but the descrip. 
| tion is inapplicable to the last lines, in the 
following quotation :— 
To that same time 
The place had been a magic land to me 
Of song and glamour, where each wood would teem 
With fairies, as of eld, each rivulet yield 
Its startled wraith, and every wind that Llew 
Would pipe the burden of some pastoral air, 
Old as the hills, airs which the plough-boy, he 
Who turned the daisy up, hath set to words 
As quickening as the heart that throbb’d them forth, 
A heart all passion, pulsing streams of fire. . 
A wish, long cherished, was fulfilled: I'd seen 
The Bruce’s cave, and dearer far to me, 
The poet’s home, built in those glorious days 
When kingly Shakespeare played his own Macbeth, 
And “Johnson sat in Drummond’s classic shade ;” 
More dear than Covenanter fields of blood, 
Where zealous Christians cut each other’s throats 
In service of their Prince,—the Prince of Peace! 


The covenanters, certainly, were not responsible 
for fields of blood. ‘They were persecuted people, 
but they never drew the sword except in self- 
defence, and we doubt whether zealous Christians 
ever cut each other’s throats in the service named. 
Many persons think themselves what they are not, 
and call themselves by names to which they are 
not entitled. 


Exeter Hall Sermons. London: Partridge and Co 


SEVERAL of the bishops and notable clergy of the 
Church of England have recently preached a series 
of public sermons in Exeter Hall, which are re- 
ported in a very neat volume, that has already, we 
observe, reached its fourteenth thousand, and 
should meet a very large sale. 
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